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ACRES OF PANSIES IN THE HEART OF A CITY. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


AS the tent-caterpillar pest was worse than 
usual last year in the orchards of New 
England, farmers should wage a vigorous and 
general warfare against it this spring. The 
common method of burning out the nests with 
a torch is injurious to the trees. A far better 
way is to spray the trees with arsenate of lead 
—three to five pounds of the poison to fifty 
gallons of water—just after the foliage comes 


out and before the trees blossom. The spraying | 





third hour, not into ‘quiz’ sections of twenty 
or twenty-five, but into conference sections of 
five or six. A ‘quiz’ section is merely a small 
class, the aim of which is to show the instructor 
what the student does or does not know. A 
conference is a group of individuals; its aim is 
to show the student how the instructor thinks 
and feels about those aspects of the subject in 
which the individual student can be induced 
to take a personal interest. It costs twice as 


alone is, however, not enough. The egg masses | much in money, time, and labor, but bears 
should be pruned off, and the nests destroyed | | fruit fourfold in vitality, responsibility, and 
by crushing them or by soaking them in kero- | | scholarly ambition. The consummation of the 


sene, 


Spraying against the tent caterpillars | preceptorial method is the establishment of 


will also help to destroy other early leaf-eating | courses limited to a very few of the best 


insects. 


Spraying again immediately after the | | students, who work with their professors in an 


petals fall will destroy any tent caterpillars that | intimacy and freedom impossible in large, 
may remain, and also cankerworms, EYPSy | promiscuous classes. Such a course, limited to 


moths and codling moths, It is a good plan to | 
cut down and burn old and useless trees that 
contain tent-caterpillar nests. 


o 


HE city of Boston has recently placed on 

the Common, at the corner of Park and 
Tremont streets, a permanent and artistic sub- 
stitute for the unsightly billboard that has told 
passers-by something of the early history of the 
Common. The new monument is of granite, 
in the form of a tablet ten feet high, framed 
by pillars at the sides, and a base and a cap, 
and with low wings extending three or four 
feet from the body. At the top are the seals 
of the city of Boston, the state of Massachu- 
setts, and the United States. In the centre 
of the tablet is a slab of slate that bears this 
inscription : 

Boston Common. In or about the year of 
our Lord one thousand six hundred thirty 
and four the then present inhabitants of 
said town of Boston, of whom the Hon. 
John Winthrop, Esq, governor of the col- 
ony, was chiefe, did treate and agree with 
Mr. William Blackstone for the purchase 
of his estate and rights in any lands lying 
within said neck of land called Boston, after 
which purchase the town laid out a plan for 
a trayning field which ever since and now 
is used for that purpose and for the feeding 
of cattell. (The deposition of John Odlin 
and others concerning the sale of Black- 
stone’s land known as Boston Common.) 


The inscription indicates that the present 
year is the 280th anniversary of the Common 
as land set aside for the common use and 
enjoyment of the people of Boston. Probably 
no other land in America has been used so long 
as a park and a public playground, and cer- 
tainly no public park in the country has a 
more interesting history. 

HEN President Wilson was the head of 

Princeton University, he introduced the 
preceptorial method of college teaching—the 
system by which the preceptor, or instructor, 
works intimately with a small group of stu- 
dents. In the ten years since that time the 
method has so amply proved its value that 
the only thing that prevents the college world 


in general from adopting it is the extra expense | as the spring weather gives them a little 


that it entails, for it requires a substantial 
increase in the teaching force. An agent of 
the Bureau of Education has been studying 
the working of the system at Bowdoin, where 
it was adopted several years ago. He con- 
cludes that the gain in intellectual growth 
and increased power among the students more 
than repays the cost of maintaining the new 
system, if, in any way, the cost can be borne. 
He thus explains how the method works at 
Bowdoin: 


has been the introduction of the preceptorial 
method of teaching in ancient, modern, Euro- 
pear, and American history, European and 
American government, and English literature. 
In those courses the class is divided for the 





ten students, studies municipal government in 
New England cities and towns. A course in 
English composition, limited to the six best 
writers in college, with six professors to teach 
them, has proved a great stimulus to the 
literary interest of those who receive this 
natural reward of literary power. Giving the 
most vital and costly instruction to limited 
numbers of those who prove most competent 
to profit by it is not inconsistent with demo- 
cratic equality of opportunity freely offered to 
all. Such fostering of an intellectual aristoc- 
racy is indeed necessary if a college is to 
develop real scholars. ’’ 

The better to carry out this method, Bow- 
doin has also put itself in line with the move- 
ment to raise the salaries of college teachers. 
For some time its policy has been. to choose its 
instructors and its professors from among the 
best-trained and most-promising young men of 
the country, to pay them high salaries, and to 
promote them rapidly, even at the risk of 


| having them called away early. Now it pur- 
| poses to devote the whole of $600,000, received 
| recently from unexpected bequests, to increas- 


ing salaries, so that it may retain permanently 
the services of these young men. 
& 

Ta of a pansy bed acres in extent—a 

bed with half a million plants in blossom 
at the same time! The sight can be seen every 
spring in the heart of the city of Everett, 
Massachusetts. People go from far and near 
to see it. Of course, it is more than a pansy 
bed; it is really a pansy farm, probably the 
largest in the country. The owners make a 
business of raising pansies for the city markets, 
for there is a great demand for them in the 
early spring. They dig up the plants, place 
them in small baskets that hold from half a 
dozen to a dozen each, and ship them to local 
dealers in Boston and the neighboring cities. 
The dealers sell them to persons who trans- 
plant them to their flower beds. The pansy 
growers sow the seed in the summer—seed 
that sells at the rate of $175a pound. During 
the following winter they protect the young 
plants by a covering of straw or hay. The 
plants are hardy, and begin to bloom as soon 


encouragement. 
e & 


THE INNKEEPER’S VENGEANCE. 


R. Rudyard Kipling sometimes tells a 
little experience that he had in a Cana- 
dian hotel. He was not at all satisfied 

with the accommodations the place offered, and 
determined to let the fact be known before he 
left the town. So he called the innkeeper, and 


| said to him: 
‘*The chief enrichment ’of the curriculum | 





‘*1’d like to tell you that of all the hotels 
that I have visited, this one has the worst 
management and the least comfort. ’? The 
| innkeeper was clearly angry, but said not a 
word in reply. When Mr. Kipling came to 
settle his account upon leaving, he found the 
last item on the bill: FOr impudence—$3. ’’ 
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our “Knockabout Suit” 


(Copyrighted and manufactured exclusively by us) 
Is the best all-round suit for growing boys 


Made from a special grade of double and twist 
Cassimere, it offers remarkable resistance to 
hard wear of the out door and 







school boy. 
wool and fast color, stitched 
throughout with heavy 
cord spool silk, 


Guaranteed all 


taped 
seams, strong pockets 
and seat reinforced. 


Extra buttons and pieces 
with each suit. 


Ages 7 to 18 years. 





Price $8.00 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


SHUMAN CORNER, BOSTON 








Our “ Summary of the Life of Robert Morris.” 


Robert my was the Philadelphia merchant who sent 
duce his soldiérs to re- 
e of their enlistment. Interesting details 

sum he obta 7. = 


Washington 000 as a bounty to 
main after the ti ist 


r 
Ww: om that won Independence. picture 
Morris is given. Send 10c. for a copy of our “* Summary, 


8 for 25c. Gibbs & Co., Publishers, Box 935, Falls Station, 
ts ‘Falls, N. ¥. 

















Give Your Youngsters 
Guaranteed Confections 


You can rely absolutely on the 
goodness, freshness and superior 
quality of these delicious wafers. 
Safeguard the en of the young- 
sters by giving th 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 
—the toothsome sweets that are 
guaranteed pure. 


Made in nine tasty flavors—these tempt- 
ing tidbits are rich in quality —whole- 
some and satisfying. 


Take home several packages tonight. The 
Necco Seal is your guarantee of confec- 
tionery excellence—look for it. 


At your druggist’s or confectioner’s. 
New England Confectionery Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Real Food 


. Your digestive 
/ system is taxed 
severely enough 
w if you give it 
only real food to 
digest without 
burdening it 
° ™ with coffee, 
which i isn’t t food, but stimulant. 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


possesses all the valuable nutritive ele- 
ments of whole hard wheat. It makesa 
delicious hot drink that looks, smells, and 
tastes like coffee, and is every bit as en- 
joyable. You will like it and your diges- 
tive system will welcome it. 
Boil hard five minutes. 


150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20c. 


All the ee | of real coffee at 
one-fourth the co: 


If your grocer et t it, send 
25 cents for full-sized pack- 
age (1 lb.) by parcel post. 


POTTER & ee 
Boston, Mass. 


Burrill s 
Tooth 


Powder 


For those whose teeth are near together. 
Cleanses so thoroughly it works its way to all 
parts of the tooth enamel, and leaves the 
mouth clean, sweet and refreshed. 25 cents. 


























Powder form in large glass bottles—or in paste 
form in tubes. New England Laboratory Co., 
Lynn, Mass. 
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Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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G&c FOUR THOUSAND BUSHES CORNad 
By Clifford V.Gregory 2. . 


i Five Chapters .Chapter Five 


was plain that the most 

promising contestants for 
Colonel Edwards’s prize were 
Verne Wilson, Mr. Hodgekins, 
Ed Cassidy, Jimmie, and the 
preacher. Their five fields 
were so nearly alike that no 
two persons who visited them 
could agree on which was the 


B' the middle of July, it 
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best. 

““T’m going to fight it out to the 
last,’? Jimmie said to Colonel 
Edwards one day, after he had 
been out to look at Verne Wilson’s 
field. ‘*I ordered two one-horse 
cultivators this morning, and I’m 
going to put the men to work culti- 
vating between the rows. If it 
keeps on dry much longer, it will 
pay to have a dust mulch to hold 
what moisture there is. ’’ 

‘“‘Your corn won’t suffer from 
the dry weather as much as some 
will,’’ the colonel answered. ‘‘I 
took the farmers’ short course at 
the agricultural college last winter, 
and one of the professors explained 
it this way. He said all the plant 
food that plants use has to be dis- 
solved in water before the roots can 
take it up. He calls that the soil 
soup. Of course the richer this 
soup is, the less of it the plants 
need. So a rich soil will get > 
through a dry spell in better shape & 
than a poor one. By the way, 5 
Jimmie, I’m going down to the 
agricultural college to the mid- 
summer institute. You’d better 
come, too.’ 

‘““They’re talking already of 
having me barred from the contest 
for taking the advice of professors. 
I think I’d better not do anything 
more to cause opposition. ’’ 

‘*Whom do you mean by ‘they’ ?”’ 

“T don’t know exactly; one of 
my hired men overheard some of 
the fellows talking about it. Maybe 
there is nothing to it, but I should 
hate to be thrown out of the con- 
test now. ’’ 

The colonel laughed. ‘Don’t 
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worry about that, my boy. We 

are running this contest by rules bg 

that I made myself, and those rules 

don’t say anything against taking 

advice from anyone. The main 

purpose of the contest is to get people to learn 
more about raising corn. It’s the big corn 
crops that we are after. ’’ 

“‘T’m glad you feel that way about it.’’ 

‘*Well, now that that is off your mind, what 
about going down to the agricultural college 
with me?’”’ 

Jimmie finally agreed to go along, and the 
eg invited the preacher to accompany 

em. 

The next day the one-horse cultivators came. 
Jimmie set the men to cultivating between the 
rows; they broke up a crust that had been 
formed by the last rain, and killed a good many 
small weeds that were starting. 

‘I’m glad the corn is so big the neighbors 
can’t see me!’? Jake grumbled. ‘‘I don’t 
know what your father would say if he should 
see us killing time this way. ’’ 

‘He will be surprised by a good many things 
when he gets home,’’ said Mary, who had 
Just come out to the well for a pail of water. 
“And the biggest surprise of all will be the 
corn crop on the peat forty. ’’ 

ag be too sure of that,’’ Jake said. 

- Hodgekins was telling me the other day 

at it takes more thun a lot of stalks on peat 
ground to make a crop of corn. He says he’s 
Seen a growth of stalks on such fields with 
hardly any ears at all.’’ 

‘‘Was he really in earnest about it?’’ asked 
Ji immie, 

‘‘As much as a man could be. ’’ 

“Well, there will be $80 worth of fodder on 

~ forty, anyway,’’ Jimmie said, grimly. 
The state university, with its magnificent 
equipment for teaching boys how to farm, was 
a revelation to Jimmie. The one day he could 
sive to inspecting the college grounds and 
buildings passed all too quickly. The yards 
and barns full of high-class stock, and the 
feeling tables and charts,- opened up for 
Jimmie a new vista of possibilities in farming. 
The soil experiments interested him especially ; 
for there the fields of corn and oats, cultivated 
by the system that his neighbors at home used, 
Were shown in contrast to the plots where clover 
Was grown in rotation, and in still greater 





“| WROTE A LETTER YESTERDAY, REFUSING TO GO TO INDIANAPOLIS AT A SALARY 
THREE TIMES AS LARGE AS I'M GETTING HERE.” 


contrast to those that moreover had been 
treated with rock phosphate or bone meal. 

And the enthusiastic farmers who told in 
simple language their plans and mistakes and 
their failures and successes interested Jimmie 
greatly. Best of all was the enthusiasm of 
those farmers who had learned to make the 
soil give abundantly of its treasures. One of 
those men had records showing that the profits 
from his quarter-section farm would pay in- 
terest on land worth $450 an acre. Another 
declared that for the past eleven years a cer- 
tain seven-acre field on his farm had paid six 
per cent. interest on a valuation of $1,000 an 
acre. 

The farmers grew eloquent in their discus- 
sion of alfalfa and silage—two things that were 
almost unknown in Jimmie’s neighborhood. 
They said that they had got big profits from 
hogs in alfalfa, by ‘‘hogging down corn,’’ and 
by using clover in the rotation. 

‘**There is a whole lot more to farming than 
I ever dreamed of,’’ Jimmie said to Colonel 
Edwards, when they were on their way home. 
‘*Why don’t more farmers take advantage of 
these things that the agricultural college and 
the farmers’ institute are telling them?’’ 

‘*They do, lots of them. But it’s a slow 
process. Most farmers want to see a thing, as 
well as hear about it, before they put their 
hard-earned money into it. That is why the 
work that Professor Eckhardt is doing over in 
DeKalb County ought to accomplish so much. 
He shows the farmers right on their own farms 
what can be done with improved methods. ’’ 

Jimmie had intended to go home by way of 
Chicago, and to spend an evening with Walter ; 
but at the last moment he decided that: he had 
better go home at once and look after his men. 

‘*There’s no knowing but that Jake may 
have gone on a strike, ’’ he said to the preacher. 
‘*He never could stand being made fun of, and 
if the boys have found out that he is ploughing 
corn in the last half of July, they will plague 
the life out of him.’’ 

Jimmie’s fears were not realized, however, 
for when he reached home, he found that the 
men had just finished going over the two prize 
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go to the city—have you con- 
sidered everything ?’’ Mary 
asked, soberly. 

‘*A hundred dollars a month ? 
And a chance of working 
ahead? If that isn’t tomy best 
interest I don’t know what is !’’ 

By this time they had turned 
in at the gate of the farm. Mary 
went into the house without saying 
anything more. 

When Jimmie came in to supper, 
Aunt Jane shook her head dubi- 
ously. ‘‘You’ll get held up sure 
when you get to Chicago, and then 
where will your $100 be?’’ she 
said. 

The hired men laughed heartily 
at this. Since they had learned of 
Jimmie’s new position in the city 
they regarded him with greater 
respect. A hundred dollars a 
month seemed a fortune to them. 

The next morning Sam Walker 
came over to congratulate Jimmie. 
‘*Tt will be mighty lonesome here 
without you, but of course you 
couldn’t think of refusing such a 
splendid offer,’’ he said. 

‘*T don’t know how we shall 
ever get along without you,’’ the 
preacher said, that afternoon. 
**You don’t know how it’s disap- 
pointed the colonel, though. He 
hoped you would stay here and 
become a scientific farmer.’’ 

‘*T believe I could,’’ Jimmie 
answered. ‘‘ But there isn’t enough 
money in it, and there isn’t the 
chance to do big things that there 
is in the city. At least, that’s 
what Walter says, and I guess he’s 
about right. ’’ 

The dry weather at tasseling 
time injured some of the corn in 
the neighborhood; the white 
burned tassels showed thick in 
certain of the fields. The best five 
fields in the contest were little 
affected, however. As far as could 
be told by their appearance they 
were still even in the race. All 
were earing out well. There 
would naturally be more or less 
difference in the filling of the ears, 
and upon that would depend the 
result of the contest. That was 
the point Jimmie was afraid of, for 
he more than half believed Mr. 


| 
| 





forties. Jake was so completely reconciled to | Hodgekins’s remark that the peat-land corn 


the task that Jimmie was emboldened to set 
both him and Bill at work with hoes to clean 
out the few remaining weeds. Jake started to 
carry out this order so cheerfully that Jimmie 
thought something must be wrong. 

Bill explained Jake’s alacrity while they 
were milking that night; Mr. Hodgekins, it 
seemed, had set his hired men at the same 
task the day before. 

About ten o’clock the next morning Mary 
came out to the barn, where Jimmie was work- 
ing, and handed him a letter. 

The letter was addressed in Walter’s familiar 
handwriting. Jimmie opened the envelope. 
‘‘T have found just the opening for you,’’ 
Walter wrote; ‘‘a better one than that paint 
company’s job last spring. Come in to see me 
right away. It is the best chance you are 
likely to get.’’ 

When Jimmie came back from Chicago, Mary 
met him at the station. 

**Tt’s all right!’’ he exclaimed, jubilantly, 
as he climbed into the buggy. ‘‘It’s with an 
automobile company. I am to be a demon- 
strator and salesman, with a salary of $100 a 





month, and a chance to work up in the com- | 


pany. 
Ellis and Jake Bowles have been working all 
their lives for thirty-five, and they don’t even 
get that all the year round.’’ 

‘* Tt’s fine,’’ Mary answered, ‘‘only —’’ 

‘* Only what? You don’t seem to be very 


much pleased, sis. Don’t you realize what a | 


splendid chance it is for me?’’ 

‘‘Yes, it is a spendid chance. It’s mean of 
me not to rejoice with you, but I can’t help 
thinking how father will feel. He won’t say 
anything, of course; that’s not father’s way. 
But it will be a great disappointment to him 
just the same. He always planned on making 
a farmer of his youngest boy.’’ 

Jimmie’s face fell. ‘‘I hadn’t thought of 
that,’’ he admitted. ‘‘But father will see 
how it is. He won’t want to keep me at home 
against my best interests. ’’ 

‘*Are you sure it is to your best interest to 


Think of it, $100 a month! And Bill | 





would not fill well. 

As the weeks went on, however, Jimmie 
saw that the corn on the peat forty was grow- 
ing big, sound ears—at least, they compared 
favorably with the ears on the preacher’s 
forty. He did not know how they would 
compare with those on Hodgekins’s and Ed 
Cassidy’s and Verne Wilson’s fields, for the 
excitement had reached such a pitch that it 
was almost as much as a man’s life was worth 
to be caught in another man’s cornfield. 

For years it had been the custom of Duketon 
farmers to hold a big picnic and ploughing 
match during the latter part of September. 
This year the picnic was to be at the Wilson 
place. Jimmie did not enter the ploughing 
match himself, but he encouraged Bill Ellis to 
enroll in the men’s amateur class, which was 
open to all men who had never won a prize in 
a ploughing match. Bill had finally consented 
to enter. 

The day before the contest, Jimmie went 
out and looked over Bill’s ploughing. The 
hired man had been ploughing for Jimmie for 


| two weeks before the contest, and so had been 


able to get a good deal of practice, both for 
himself and for his team. 

‘*That’s splendid work, Bill,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
don’t know of another amateur round here 
who can beat it.’’ 

‘*T’m going to do my best,’’ Bill answered. 
‘*Tt would mean more to me than you realize 
to win that cup to-morrow.’’ 

The day of the contest was perfect. The 
slight haze on the horizon mellowed the sun- 
shine, and the faint breeze was laden with the 
harvest odors of a country autumn; all nature 
seemed to rest in peaceful laziness. 

The contestants were on the ground by nine 
o’clock, and as soon as places were allotted to 
them, started to work. Soon afterward, the 
crowd began to arrive—in wagons, buggies, 
and automobiles. It was a jolly, good-natured 
eountry crowd. Every one seemed to know 
every one else. From all over the countryside 
people came to the ploughing match. 

‘*T didn’t know I had so many friends,’’ 
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Jimmie said to Mary at noon; when he brought | yesterday, refusing to go to Indianapolis at a 


the big dinner basket from the buggy to the 


| Salary three times as large as I’m getting 


foot of the tree where their dinner was to be | here.’ 


The Walker family were there, too, 
Just as 


spread. 
and several of the other neighbors. 


they were spreading the tablecloths, Colonel | went on. 
and | country, and the country people, and they 


Edwards and his wife came along, 


promptly accepted an invitation to join the | Seem to like me pretty well. 


party. 


Then followed one of those rare good times | 
that can be had only round the heaping table- | 
By the time the| 


cloth at a country picnic. 
dinner was finished, they were all laughing 
together in genial comradeship. 





Jimmie looked at his friend incredulously. 
**Tt sounds foolish, doesn’t it?’’ the preacher 
‘*Well, maybe it is. But I love the 


I can be happy 
| here, and I believe I can do some good. I 
think my place is here.’’ 

‘**T don’t know but you’re right,’’? Jimmie 
said, soberly. 


Just then the bank door opened, and one of | 
the judges stepped out on the top step. The | 
After the dinner there was an exhibition of | crowd gathered close to hear what he had to| Jimmie.’’ 


the big traction ploughs that turn a dozen | say. 


furrows at once, although they do not do it 
half so well as the expert ploughmen. 
while the judges were measuring furrows and | 
comparing ridges, the crowd went over to the | 
front pasture for a ball game. By the time 
that was over, word was passed along that the 
judges had their decisions ready; as many as 
could crowded round the secretary’s tent to 
hear the awards. Jimmie was in the front 
row, and he slapped Bill Ellis encouragingly | 
on the back, and told him he would surely win. 

Jimmie was right; when the secretary, who | 
was reading the award of prizes, finally came | 
to the men’s amateur class, he announced that | 
Bill Ellis stood a point and a half above his 
nearest competitor. 

‘*Three cheers for Bill Ellis!’’ cried the 
preacher, and the crowd joined in the cheers 
with a heartiness that surprised even Jimmie. 

Bill Ellis, with the silver cup in one hand, 
took off his hat and bowed almost reverently ; 
the light of a new freedom was shining in his 
eyes. 

As they were starting for home Mary said: 
‘*T don’t care where you go, to Chicago, or 
anywhere else, you’ll never find a jollier, 
better-natured, kinder-hearted crowd of people 
than that. ’’ 

‘*Wasn’t it great?’’ Jimmie agreed.. ‘‘My 
arm is lame from shaking hands. It does a 
fellow’s heart good to find that he has so many 
friends. But best of all was the way the 
people joined in that cheer for Bill Ellis. I 
guess Bill will find life a whole lot easier and 
happier from now on.’’ 

A few days after the ploughing match came 
the first killing frost, and then the tiresome 
wait until husking time. A thorough inspec- 
tion of both the peat forty and the preacher’s 
field showed that the corn was ripe and sound, 
and that it had suffered little damage from the 
frost. Jimmie picked an average ear of corn 
from the crop on the peat forty, and dried it 
for a week behind the kitchen stove. Then he 
weighed it. It tipped the scales at just a pound. 
He counted the ears in one row, and estimated 
the total yield on the basis of a pound to each 
ear. The figure that he obtained seemed much 
too good to be true; he stopped figuring, and. 
started laying the concrete foundation for his 
new corncrib. 

At last husking time came. One of the 
judges stayed with each contestant while his 
forty acres was being husked. As there were 
not judges enough to go round, it was nearly 
Thanksgiving Day before the husking on all 
the competing forties was done. Each load of 
corn was taken to the nearest scales as it came 
from the field, and weighed under the super- 
vision of the judge. The weights were kept 
secret, and the contestant could only guess at 
the amount of his yield by counting the loads. 
According to Jimmie’s estimate, the peat forty 
had yielded about 110 bushels to the acre, and 
the preacher’s forty about seven bushels less. 
It was rumored that Verne Wilson’s and Mr. 
Hodgekins’s fields had yielded each 115 bushels 
to the acre. 

A sample of each contestant’s corn was sent 
away for a moisture test, so that the yields 
could be reduced to a strictly comparable basis. 
Each contestant was required to file his expense 
account at the time the corn was husked. 

On the morning of the last day of November 
Colonel Edwards’s office girl told the contest- 
ants over the telephone that the awards had 
finally been made, and that they would be 
announced at the bank that afternoon. By 
noon the little town was crowded with the 
contestants and their friends. 

‘**I don’t know when I’ve spent a more pleas- 
ant summer, prize or no prize,’’ the preacher 
said to Jimmie, as they stood waiting on the 
bank steps. 

‘*Same here,’’ Jimmie agreed. ‘‘Think of 
raising over a hundred bushels to the acre on 
eighty acres! Father won’t believe it till he 
sees the cribs. ’’ 

‘*How much more do you figure my forty 
went than your other upland corn?’’ 

‘*At least twenty bushels to the acre. And 
the only reason I can see is the bone meal and 
a little extra cultivation. There’s at least $400 
more from $180 worth of bone meal, and not 
more than $20 worth of extra work. I call 
that pretty good profit.’’ 

“That five per cent. will be a substantial 
addition to my salary,”? the preacher said. 
‘*I’m going to put it in the bank, Jimmie, and 
some day buy a little farm of my own, even if 
it isn’t more than twenty acres.’’ 

‘* Then you expect to stay in Duketon 
always ?’’ 











The preacher smiled. ‘‘I wrote a letter 


‘*T’m not going to make a speech, ’’ he began. 


Then | ‘‘I understand that the colonel plans to have a 


| big meeting in the town hall before long, with 
| professors and speeches, and the successful 
contestants telling how they did it, and maybe | 
something to eat. But I told him we couldn’t | 
expect you to wait until then for the decisions. ’’ 

He cleared his throat impressively, and took 
a piece of paper from his pocket. ‘The high- 
est yielding field in the contest was Jimmie 


| McKeene’s peat forty—112 bushels to the 


| acre, 7 

There was a hearty cheer for Jimmie Mc- 
Keene, and half a dozen men slapped him on 
the back so heartily that he was nearly thrown 
up the steps into the judge’s arms. 

‘*The cost of producing this corn was twenty 
cents a bushel. The next two forties are a tie 
in yield, 104 bushels. They are the forties 
entered by Verne Wilson and the Reverend 
Mr. Kellogg.’’ 

There was another cheer for the preacher 

and for Wilson, and Jimmie gave the preach- 
er’s hand a hearty clasp. 

‘The cost per bushel of Mr. Kellogg’s corn 
was twenty-one and one-half cents, and of Mr. 
Wilson’s twenty-two,’’ the judge continued 
slowly, with his eyes on the paper. ‘‘That puts 
Mr. Kellogg in second place, and Mr. Wilson 


third. Fourth place goes to Mr. Hodgekins, 


with a yield of a hundred bushels even, pro- 
duced at a cost of twenty-one cents a bushel. ’’ 
Mr. Hodgekins himself was one of the first 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





THE BOAT REARED WILDLY TO THE SUMMITS OF THE SEAS, AND THEN 
SLID DOWN INTO THE DARK ABYSSES BEYOND. 


to grasp Jimmie’s hand with sincere congrat- 
ulations after the judge finished speaking. 

‘*You’ve beat me fair, my boy,’’ he said, 
‘tand I’ve no cause to complain. I won’t deny 
that my pride is a little mite hurt, but I shall 
get over that. 1’m going to be in the front 
seat at the meeting to hear you tell how you | 
did it.’’ 

‘It was your $200 that made it possible,’”’ 
Jimmie replied. ‘‘I feel almost guilty to 
think that I beat you with your own 
money. ’’ 

‘“*Tut! tut!’? Mr. Hodgekins said, as he 
made way for the eager friends who were 
surging round Jimmie. ‘‘I’m proud to have 
been that much help to you.’’ 

‘*Tf I could only have rented that peat forty, ’’ 
Verne Wilson exclaimed, as he came up and 
seized Jimmie by the hand, ‘‘the story might 
have been different! But you were too sharp 
for me.’’ 

‘*It has paid the $80 rent all right, I guess, ’’ 
Jimmie admitted, with a smile. 


In his eagerness to tell the good news to} 
Mary and Aunt Jane, Jimmie ran nearly all | 


the way home. He burst excitedly through 
the kitchen door, and rushed on into the dining 
room, and then stopped short in surprise. 
There sat his father and mother, and Walter 
and his wife. 

Jimmie hesitated only an instant; the next 
moment he had grasped his father’s hand and 
was hugging his mother. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
tell us you were coming?’’? he exclaimed. 
‘*When did you get here?’’ 

‘*Just an hour or so ago,’’ his father 
answered. ‘‘We met Walter and Elinor at 
the station, and we all came out together.’’ 
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‘*You haven’t told us about the contest,’’ | from the peat forty, he could hardly believe jt 
Mary said, when the excitement of the greeting | possible. 





was over. ‘‘Why, it’s the greatest thing I ever heard o, 
‘*I almost forgot that,’’ Jimmie admitted, | boy!’’ he cried,- enthusiastically. ‘* You’) 
and then he told them the story of the | make the best farmer in this part of the stat. 
awards. | some day.’’ Then his face fell. ‘‘I forgo: 
‘*You don’t mean to say that you raised 112 | I suppose you’ll be going to that new positiv, 
bushels of corn to the acre .on that old peat | in the city in a day or so.’’ 
forty—and won a $500 prize with it?’’ his| ‘‘He’s going back with me to-morrow afte:- 
father exclaimed. ‘‘I thought you rented it | noon,’’ Walter'said. ‘‘One of the firm told yo 
to some one for $80.” Then a sudden light | yesterday that they are waiting anxiously {:, 
broke in on him. ‘‘Why, you rented it your- | their new salesman. ’’ 
self, and we went to the Yosemite on your; For a moment Jimmie stood silent, diggin: 
money! You shouldn’t have done that, | his heel into the frozen ground. Then he met 
his brother’s eyes squarely. ‘‘Is it a position 
they would find it very hard to fill—if the, 
tried hard enough?’’ he asked. 
‘*N-no, I suppose they could fill it.’’ 
‘*Then tell them to fill it. I’m going to 
stay here with father—and help make this the 
best farm in the county. ’’ 


THE END. 


Tro UNWRITTEN RULES 
Was PyPercyM. Cushing 4 


the Atlantic in a great crescent stands the} only chance, that noth- 
Bleak Hill life-saving station. Seven miles to|ing but an operation 
the north is the mainland, and jutting out | would save her, and that 
from it, directly opposite the sandy end of the| only Doctor Bullock 
beach, looms the bald face of Giant’s Cliff. | could perform it. But 
Between these two points ebbs and flows the | Doctor Bullock can’t 
tide of a broad coast bay. come, for there is no 

All day the crests of the seas had been|train until eleven to- 
notching the horizon seaward from the wet| night. Doctor Brown 
strip of the beach, and from the lookout of the| says that will be too 
life-saving station John Gordon, the keeper, |late.’’ She stopped 
had been watching the white-capped waves /| speaking. For a moment the wire hummed 
climb against the leaden sky. and sobbed with the rush of the storm outside 

At three o’clock the first east patrol, who | Then Gordon heard his wife speak again; her 
had been sent out early on account of the | voice was calm. 
weather, came back with his face prickly red| ‘‘I wish you were here, John!’’ 
from the driven sand, and with the sweat frozen} Gordon struggled to find the words he needed 
in his beard. Down on the point of the beach, | in order to tell her—to make her understand. 
He knew what he must say. He had fought 
it out with himself up there in the lookout. It 
was the rule of the service that no keeper 
should leave his station except on his day of 
leave. It was the unwritten law of the life- 
savers who manned the bleak coast stations 
that in dangerous weather a keeper must stand 
by his post, day of leave or no day of leave. 
This was Gordon’s day of leave. His eight- 
year-old daughter—the only child that had 
been sent to cheer the lonely life of his wife— 
was dying in his home at Giant’s Cliff, seven 
iniles across the bay. Early that morning his 
wife had telephoned that there was danger. 
Now it was the last call; but—a gale was 
roaring down from the northwest, and the 
breakers on the high tide were piling white 
and wild over the long hook of the beach. 

**T can’t come, Kate,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s blow- 
ing great guns, and the harbor’s gone crazy.’’ 

‘*Won’t the big lifeboat come through it 
safe?’’ she asked. 

‘*Tt’?s not that. I could get there—but it’s 
the rule, Kate. A keeper can’t leave his station 
in weather like this. Tell her that I would 
come if I could.’” He hung up the receiver. 

One by one, the crew of the station had 
slipped silently into the kitchen, but they had 
heard. As Gordon turned to the ladder that 
led to the lookout, old Caleb Ketcham touched 
him on the arm. 

“T’d like to take the responsibility of the 
_ Station, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s your day ashore. 
| he said, he had seen nothing except haze and | The boys voted to ask you to go.’’ 
spume and white water. He rubbed his wind- For a moment Gordon looked steadily at the 
bleared eyes with the back of his mittened | old “surfman. Then he turned and quietly 
hand, and upbraided the weather. went up the ladder. | 

Caleb Ketcham, first man of the crew, Ketcham returned to the kitchen; he shook 
climbed the ladder to the lookout, and reported | his head at the serious-faced men who stood 
| to Gordon; the keeper nodded his head without | round the stove. ‘‘It’s no use.’’ 
taking his eyes from the window glass. Gordon| ‘‘What did he say?’’ asked George Homans, 
had turned now, and was looking out of the | Number 5 man. 
north window over across the stormy bay ‘to; ‘‘Nothing.’’ 
| the faint blue line of the mainland. The| ‘‘What did he do?’’ asked Charley Smith. 
| weather-worn seams in his face had deepened, ‘‘Nothing. Hejustlookedatme. Hedidn’t 
| it seemed, since morning, and there was a | need to say anything.’”’ 
troubled look in his eyes. ‘*Well, I think it’s acrime!’’ burst out young 

Suddenly he started. There it was again—| Fred Hines. ‘‘His kid’s dying, and it’s his 
the harsh, nervous, jangling sound of the tele-| day ashore. But he stays here because 't 
phone bell. With fear in his heart, he listened. | happens to be rough weather. The rules 
He knew that it was calling him; he knew it | don’t make him stay. I’d —’’ 
even before the bell had finished its succession| ‘‘Hush!’? Old Man Ketcham said. ‘‘It’s 
of short and long rings. Yes—three long, two | the unwritten law of keepers.’’ 
| short, the Bleak Hill call! ‘‘No real man would heed such a law in 2 
| He got up, and went heavily down the/| case like this!’’ Hines burst out. ‘‘It’s just 
|ladder. The men in the room below had | fool tradition, anyhow. If it were in the 
stopped talking, and were looking at the tele- | service requirements, it might be different. ’’ 
phone, but they made no move to answer it. | ‘*Wait till you’ve been in the service longer, 
It seemed they, too, had known what the call | boy,’’ said Ketcham. 
would be. Gordon went to the telephone. It| ‘‘It’s like this,’? Homans explained. ‘‘The 
was his wife again; he had known it. only way he could get across would be in the 

‘Ts that you, John?” she said, when she | lifeboat. That would mean we’d have to pull 
heard his voice. ‘‘I thought—perhaps you had | him, and the station would be left without a 
—started!’’ It was half a question, and she | boat crew. If something happened —’’ 
paused uncertainly, as if she had expected him} ‘‘I grant it’s hard,’? Ketcham said. He 
to answer. When he did not reply, she went | stopped, for in the open door between the 
on: ‘*Doctor Smith said you had better come. | kitchen and the station room stood the keeper. 
He says it may be only—a little while.’’ ‘*Stand by to run out the boat,’’ Gordon 
Gordon heard the dry grief in his wife’s voice. | commanded, quietly. ‘‘ There is a tug 1D 
‘*He telephoned to Shore City for Doctor Bul- | trouble in the inlet. ’’ 
lock, the specialist. He said that it was the} For an instant his crew stared at him; then 





‘*It was the most profitable investment I ever 
made,’’ Jimmie answered. ‘‘Come out and 
see the corn that came off that forty.’’ 

Jimmie and his father went out, followed by 
the rest of the family. Even after both the 

| hired men had assured Mr. McKeene that every 
bushel of corn in the long double crib had come 
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they leaped for their boots and oilers and life 

pelts. Gordon went up to the lookout again, 
nd gazed through his marine glass; presently 

K Ketcham mounted the ladder, and said, ‘‘ All 
ready, sir.’ 

meres icles him the glasses, ‘‘She’s just 
inside the points, and well over toward Giant’s 
Cliff. It’s a good five miles.’’ 

“She looks down at the head. She’s broad- 
side to it, too. See her roll. The sea is 
breaking right up to the foot of her pilot house 
every pitch. She can’t last long out there.’’ 

Outside the erew had laid hold of the boat 
cart, and were fighting with it down across 
the quarter mile of soft, clogging sand to the 
shore of the bay. Had they been trying to 
launch the boat on the ocean side of the beach 
with the big combers crowding in, they would 
have had some difficulty in getting clear; but 
in the bay the surf was not so heavy, and they 
drove the big boat through it, and out beyond 
the shore break into green water. 

At stroke, Ketcham settled himself grimly. 
Forward, the others lay out against the long 
blades with the muscles knotting in their 
backs. Young Hines pulled bow. Gordon, 
balanced at the steering oar, snaked the big 
double-ended boat through the chop of the bay, 
which every instant was growing rougher. 

As the crew pulled into the fierce sweep of 
the wind, the sweat came out on their bodies 
and froze in their clothes. Great knobs of ice 
formed round the oars in the locks, and ham- 
pered the steady stroke. The boat became 
coated with ice where the spray drove over her. 

Soon it began to snow, and they lost sight 
of the tug out in the inlet; the blizzard shut 
them in. They could not see objects a hun- 
dred yards away. Ahead and on all sides 
they saw only the endiess armies of gray- 
capped seas running down upon them; the 
boat reared wildly to the summits of the seas, 
and then slid down into the dark abysses 
beyond. The men were deluged with blind- 
ing, drenching, freezing sheets of spray. For 
two hours they hung to the oars, while the 
toil sapped their strength, and the cold stabbed 
to their bones, and the heart went out of them. 
But Gordon, braced high in the stern, with 
his weight against the steering oar, held the 
boat to its course. 

In such tests even the stoutest hearts waver. 
For an hour the men had caught no sight of 
the wrecked tug. The snowsqualls were coming 
thicker every minute. The oarsmen could not 
tell in what direction to pull. It was almost 
dark. There was six inches of water in the 
bottom of the boat. Young Hines was the 
first to waver under the strain. 

‘*When is he going to stop?’’ he called into 
the ear of Homans. But he got no answer. 
Presently Hines spoke again, with a whine in 
his voice: ‘‘It’s no use trying to find her. 
She’s gone. Why doesn’t he turn round?’’ 

Homans did not reply. The lift of the 
wind carried Hines’s words aft to Ketcham. 
‘Keep still, and pull!’’ he muttered, as he 
strained back on the stroke oar. 

The boat drove her nose into a great green 
sea; an avalanche of spray fell over her, and 
drenched the men on the thwarts. . Hines let 
go with his left hand long enough to dash the 
water out of his eyes. ‘‘There’s nothing in 
the regulations to keep us out here trying to 
do something that can’t be done!’’ he muttered. 
‘It’s just fool tradition, that’s all.’’ 

Ketcham shot a quick glance over his shoul- 
der. Gordon, too, must have heard, but he 
gave no sign. The men kept on pulling auto- 
matically. They were white with snow and 
ice; the boat, too, was white. Like the spectre 
crew of a spectre craft they pulled ahead into 
the night, which was now as black as ink. 

Ten minutes later, in a lull of the wind, 
Hines stopped rowing. The head of the boat 


‘fell to leeward. At that moment there came a 


warning ery from Ketcham, and out of the 
darkness, hardly a dozen feet away, loomed the 
wallowing, squat hulk of a vessel. Once they 
saw her low bows lift and ‘‘squelch’’ down 
into the trough, and then the wind swung 
them round and swept them down against her. 
Ilines, recovering his courage, leaped on the 
forward thwart, caught a turn with the painter 
over a timber head, and made fast. 

The next instant Gordon had climbed over 
the side of the wrecked craft, had splashed 
over her half-submerged decks, and was run- 
ning up her pilot-house ladder.~ Hines climbed 
aboard to make sure of the hitch he had 
caught, and then followed the keeper. Gordon 
pounded on the pilot-house door. 

“What vessel is this?’’ he roared. ‘‘What 

* you doing, trying to come into the inlet in 
thi is weather ??? 

“Tes Lizard of Shore City,’’ a voice an- 

ered from the darkness. ‘‘We’re bringing 
rf voctor Bullock to Giant’s Cliff, and we’re 
Siniing. ’? 
Prey gripped the rungs of the ladder 

ht for an instant; then he called to his 
crew. In another moment the work of trans- 

icing the men from the tug into the lifeboat 
rf i begun. Hines shouldered the brunt of 
the work; he did not heed the white-crested 
combers that broke over the foundering tug, 
and that threatened to wash him away. Cling- 
ing to the bulwarks, he lowered man after man 
into the tossing lifeboat. 
Then, with Ketcham setting the stroke, the 





men of the life-saving service, weary no longer, 
laid themselves against the gale that swept the 
mile of water between them and Giant’s Cliff. 
Young Hines pulled as stoutly as the others. 
Late that night Doctor Bullock tiptoed out 
of a room in Gordon’s house, and went quietly 
downstairs. The night had cleared; the gale 
had ceased. The Bleak Hill crew had gone 
back to their station in a power boat. With 
quiet weather, Gordon had begun to take his 
day ashore. In the room downstairs he had 
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been writing his report of the wreck of the | lends romance to the Constabulary service, and 
tug Lizard. He had just written, ‘‘I wish to) 


commend my entire crew for unfailing courage 
and devotion to duty during the wreck 
when Doctor Bullock entered. Gordon looked 


up quickly, striving to read the doctor’s eyes. | 


The doctor held out his hand. Gordon grasped 
it, with the light of a great hope shining in 
his eyes. He was breathing hoarsely. 

**She will live,’’ Doetor Bullock said. ‘‘The 
operation was successful. I was just in time.’’ 


JhePHILIPPINE CONSTABUIARY: 


and \TS, 


island of 
Ts Negros, which is 
by far the most 
important sugar-pro- 
ducing region of the 
Philippines, is to-day 
peaceful and prosper- 
ous. Cane crops have 
been good, the price 
of sugar has steadily 
improved since the 
free trade with the United States began, and 
the planters are in a fair way to attain financial | 
independence. But six or seven years ago the | 
country was infested with ladrones, or pula- 
hans, members of certain outlaw bands organ- 
ized for the express purpose of robbing and 
preying on the inhabitants of the country. 

The pulahans were as cunning as they were | 
savage. They had a very effective 
way of getting information, with the 
result that they were kept constantly 
advised of any Constabulary move- 
ments. 

Strange to say, their informers were 
often the people who suffered most 
from their pillaging—the poor, igno- 
rant peasants or half-savage mountain- 
eers. ‘The pulahans had various ways 
of their own for harassing .the forces 
of law and order. They dug deep pits 
in the middle of the trails, set in them 
sharp bamboo spears pointing upward, 
and covered them lightly with twigs, 
leaves, dry grass, and moss. Into 
such a pit an unwary patrol was liable 
to tumble headlong, with serious re- 
sults, for even a slight scratch from 
sharpened bamboo any produce blood 
poisoning. 

Another ingenious trick that the 
pulahans made use of was to pilé tons 
of immense boulders across some 
narrow, precipitous ravine through 
which the trail passed. Large poles, 
set among the boulders, served as 
levers. The whole ‘‘ battery’’ was 
then carefully screened by light 
brushwood. On the approach of an 
unsuspecting column of Constabulary, 
—which would necessarily be advanc- 
ing in single file.—the whole pile of 
rocks would suddenly be let loose, and 
shooting down the ravine like an ava- 
lanche, would demoralize the soldiers, 
and kill many of them. Yet another 
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WORK 


guage. He told him 


body of Constabulary | 
|at hand, which had him surrounded. There | 


| was nothing left for Vito to do except to sur- 


render ! 








makes it fascinating to a young man of adven- 
turous spirit. Most officers stay with the corps 


—*? |not so much on account of the pay as on 


account of the fascination of the life. 

I look back with pleasure to the year 1906, 
when I commanded a one-company post on 
the island of Negros. The post was Camp 
Barrett, and the company was the Fourth 
Negros. The camp was near the centre of 
Negros Island, and consisted of a barrack build- 





the company officers’ house, a bodega, in which 
to store property and supplies, a stable for four 
ponies, and a barrio, or village, of some twenty 
eo houses for the families of the married 

diers. ‘These houses were made of bamboo 


a single movement or | pe Nypa palm, and were thatched with grass. 
signal of any kind on | 
his part would mean | could see the great cone of Canlaon volcano, 
his instant death. | about six miles away. 
Nevill hurriedly whis- | mountain was visible in perfect profile, but 
pered instructions to| frequently the higher slopes were enveloped 
Luga, who addressed | in a white mantle of clouds. 

Vito in his own lan-} 


From the veranda of the officers’ quarters we 


On clear days the entire 


DRILL, STUDY, AND SPORT. 


that there was a large | 


side, a swift stream, clear .as crystal, 
rushed by with an eternal roar. The 
banks of the stream were fringed with tall, 


A FEW yards from the house, on the north 


Vito spoke a word or two to his men, and | shady trees, clumps of bananas, tropical shrubs 


they quietly put their arms on the ground | of vivid foliage, and reeds and grasses. 
In a few moments a party of | the stream stretched an undulating jungle of 


before them. 


Beyond 


| Constabulary came up at double quick, and, | bamboo, hemp plants, and hardwood timber. 


|at the command of Captain Nevill, 


DRAWN BY HAROLD CUE 


ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT, NEVILL 
SHOUTED, “HALTI” 





some | That country furnished excellent opportunities 


for practice in skirmishing tactics. 
At five o’clock in the morning, reveille 
sounded, and the company was put 
through twenty minutes of rifle drill 
or bayonet exercise. Then officers and 
men took a morning plunge iti the 
swimming pool. 

After breakfast came sick call, fol- 
lowed by an hour of company drill on 
the parade ground. The hour between 
nine and ten was devoted to school; the 
men received instruction in English, 
the simple elements of law, hygiene 
and sanitation, the prevention and 
detection of crime, and the theories of 
tactics, patrolling, outpost duty, and 
musketry. From ten until midday the 
company commander was at his desk, 
answering letters, preparing reports, 
keeping up his records, working on 
maps, and so forth. 

At twelve o’clock mess call sounded, 
and after luncheon a couple of hours 
was given up to reading or a siesta. 

At half past two the trumpet sum- 
moned officers and men to fatigue work. 
The fatigue parties constructed a swim- 
ming pool, laid out a company vegetable 
garden and a small landscape garden, 
built a bridge, put up barbed-wire 
fences, and dug a series of intrench- 
ments. Ata quarter to five came’guard 
mounting, and that was followed by 
half an hour’s drill. The drill in the 
forenoon consisted of skirmishing, 
rallying, attack and defense, and other 
similar exercises; in the evening it 


custom of the pulahans was that of setting | gathered up the arms, and others took charge | was confined to close-order drills, position and 
“‘spring spears,’’ concealed in the jungle, a|of the prisoners. The next day the prisoners aiming practice, and the manual of arms. 


few yards on either side of a trail. 
walking along would catch his foot in what | 


appeared to be the tendril of some creeping | 


City. 


Early in 1905 the Constabulary was evenly | 


A traveler | were marched through the streets of Cebu | Fire drill and ‘‘To arms’’ were also practiced 


at intervals. 
Saturday afternoon was devoted to baseball or 


plant; that released the spear, which would | divided into one hundred companies; each | general athletics; and once each month the men 
company had a standard strength of two offi- | were allowed to give a baile—or ‘‘hop’’—in the 


give him a severe, and possibly a fatal, wound. 
Fortunately, an experienced guide seldom 
failed to discover those traps in ample time 
for his party to avoid and destroy them. 

One of the leaders of the pulahans was 
‘*General’’ Vito, who maintained a permanent 
following of about seventy men. In the latter 
part of 1903 the bandits ambushed Lieutenant 
Walker ; the officer fought gallantly, and killed 
seventeen of his assailants before he was slain. 
Some months later, Captain Nevill led a small 
force of the Constabulary into the field in search 
of Vito. For days he followed his trail, but 
failed to come in touch with him. 

Late one afternoon the men were preparing 
to bivouac; Nevill and Lieutenant Luga, a 
native officer, accompanied by an orderly, 
strolled off in the direction of a small, grassy 
knoll five or six hundred yards away. They 
followed a path through a belt of heavily foli- 
aged timber. Nevill was ahead, then came 
Luga, then followed the orderly. 

Presently the forest opened out in front of 
them into a broad, grassy patch, across which 
another trail ran at right angles to the one they 
were following. Just as Nevill was about to 
leave the shelter of the trees, he heard the 
sound of an advancing body of barefooted men ; 
a few moments later General Vito and his 
army appeared. 

On the spur of the moment, Nevill shouted, 
‘*Halt!’? and covered Vito with his revolver. 
Luga promptly stepped to the front, and fol- 
lowed suit. The orderly, with admirable pres- 
ence of mind, did not show himself, but retired 
unobserved into the woods, and sprinted back 
to summon the men. 

Meanwhile, the surprised enemy stood bewil- 
dered. Vito was no coward, but he valued 
his own life more highly than he did the skins 
of all his seventy followers; and he knew that 





cers and fifty men. 


barracks, to which their wives, sisters, and 


The Constabulary officer has usually a more | other fellows’ sisters were invited. 
complex task before him than the regular army | 


officer of the same rank. 


Sunday was visiting day. The officers would 


In the Constabu-| ride over to some neighboring hacienda, to 


lary the commander of a company is usually a | discuss local politics and crop conditions with 


first or second lieutenant; yet, except that his | the hospitable sugar planter. 


The planters 


command is numerically smaller, his military | invariably had a sad tale of poverty and dis- 


duties are identical with those of a captain of 
infantry. He is required to train his men toa 


| tress to tell: 


high standard of discipline and military effi- | 


ciency, in spite of the fact that they neither 
speak nor understand his language. He is 
held accountable for their loyalty and good 
conduct, although they belong to an alien race 
whose ambitions, ideas and inclinations are 
more or less opposed to American domination. 
He is not infrequently stationed in remote and 
isolated posts, where he has no opportunity to 
confer with his brother officers, and where he 
must be always on the alert, and ready to act 
on his own initiative. His soldiers receive only 
ten and one-half cents a day—and there is no 
well-stocked commissary. 


A MASTER OF ALL TRADES. 


ESIDES his purely military duties, the 
B Constabulary officer has miscellaneous 
civil tasks to perform. He must be some- 
thing of a sanitary engineer; he must know 
something of road and bridge building; he 
must certainly have a practical elementary 
knowledge of criminal law and procedure. If, 
in addition, he is a veterinarian, druggist, for- 
ester or architect, he will find opportunities to 
apply his knowledge. There may be any- 
where from 30,000 to 100,000 people who have 
grown to regard him as a sort of walking 
encyclopedia and as a master of all trades. 
The variety of duties and responsibilities 


the high price of labor, the low 
price of sugar, the ravages of locusts and of 
rinderpest, the usury of money lenders, the 
constant dread of bandits. But they were 
always hospitable to their visitors, who must 


| have the seats of honor at the table, even 





though the fare might be simple. 

The evenings, after supper, were as a rule 
devoted to reading. Occasionally, an itinerant 
school - teacher or surveyor would happen 
along, and drop in for ‘‘chow’’ and a night’s 
shelter. Then the steamer chairs on the 
veranda would be occupied, and there would 
be an evening of story-telling and reminis- 
cences. 

Robbery, the pillaging and burning of towns 
and homesteads, and other violent organized 
crimes in the Philippines have been materially 
checked, if not entirely stamped out, by the 
unremitting vigilance of the Constabulary. 
Only in Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago, 
where from time immemorial bands of warlike 
Moros have waged a sporadic guerrilla warfare 
on the ruling power, is there much lawless- 
ness. 

The Moros are proud and haughty Moham- 
medans, who have little patience with the 
orderly ways of the white man. They have 
always preferred to wield the deadly creese 
and campilan rather than the peaceful hoe. 
For centuries they have openly despised their 
Christianized neighbors, the Filipinos, whom 
they have regarded as their natural prey. 
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Born and bred to the use of arms, they become 
enemies as savagely courageous by nature as 
they are fanatical in spirit. 

Ever since the American flag was hoisted 
over the Philippines, the government has had 
to maintain in the great southern province 
large garrisons of troops, as well as of Philip- 
pine Constabulary and Scouts; to this day, in 
certain regions, considerable bodies of Moros 
refuse to recognize the inevitable advance of 
civilization under the Stars and Stripes, and 
doggedly continue to defy and resist our 
troops. 

In the operations against these irreconcila- 
bles the Moro Constabulary have been inval- 
uable. Familiar with the country, and with 
the customs and dialects of their own people, 
they have acted as guides and interpreters to 
the army; and they have repeatedly broken 
the way and opened up the trails for the regu- 
lars to follow. No men have rendered more 
loyal and fearless service than the admirable 
little brown Moro soldiers. 

The native Constabulary soldiers are by 
nature staunch, and loyal to their officers. 
When an officer shows enthusiasm for his work, 
his men are invariably keen, for enthusiasm is 
infectious. A businesslike officer always finds 
his men ready for business. A slack officer 
will inevitably command a slovenly com- 
pany. 

The following instances of valor and fortitude 
displayed by officers and men of the Constabu- 
lary illustrate the character of the corps. 


THE “DOS HERMANOS.” 


N the night of August 18, 1902, the coast- 
O wise steamer Dos Hermanos was lying 

at anchor in the harbor of Virac, in the 
province of Albay. The day had been swelter- 
ing hot. After the evening meal, some of the 
officers and passengers, including two ladies, 
sat on the after deck; some of them played 
softly on the guitar and the mandolin. Above 
them the stars gleamed; round them the ocean 
moved slumberously; a cool, refreshing breeze 
blew from the shore. All the world seemed 
at peace. 

Suddenly, without a moment’s warning, a 
dozen men from the forecastle,—members of 
the crew,—armed with bolos and clubs, rushed 
toward the party. The officers and the pas- 
sengers were entirely unprepared, and were 
unable to offer any effective resistance. The 
chief engineer and the steward were killed; 
the captain of the ship, two of his officers, and 
one passenger were wounded. In a few min- 
utes the mutineers were in possession of the 
ship, and immediately prepared to put out to 
sea. The surviving officers and the passengers 
were locked up in a stateroom. 

Lieut. Harrison Fletcher of the Constabulary 
happened to be in Virac. He heard the shouts 
and the sounds of the struggle, and realized 


that something was seriously wrong on board. - 


He quickly called a couple of soldiers, jumped 
into a small boat, and hastened to the ship. 
It was already moving when he arrived 
alongside, and the gangway was partly 
hoisted. He could just reach the lower 
rungs. 

Ordering his two men to open fire on the 
mutineers, who were crowding up to the rail, 
he swung himself up, and immediately began 
to shoot with his revolver. The two soldiers 
promptly followed him, and a fierce hand-to- 
hand encounter followed. Three of the muti- 
neers were killed, five were wounded, and all 
the rest were driven below or into the sea. 
Then Fletcher released. the prisoners. For 
this gallant deed Lieutenant Fletcher and 
his two men were awarded the Medal for 
Valor. 

In September, 1904, Private Malasiqui and 
two secret service agents were sent to the 
village of Quiling to arrest a notorious bandit. 
Through the treachery of the headman of the 
village, Malasiqui and one of his companions 
were captured by a gang of bandits; the other 
secret service man managed to escape. The 
bandits sentenced the two prisoners to be tor- 
tured to death. With their hands tied behind 
their backs, they were marched through a 
number of settlements, until they reached a 
place called Luyos, where they unexpectedly 
ran into a Constabulary patrol. An engage- 
ment followed, and in the excitement the two 
prisoners managed to break away from their 
guards. But before they had gone more than 
forty or fifty yards, the bandits directed a heavy 
fire upon them, and the secret service man fell, 
severely wounded. Malasiqui had gone some 
distance ahead before he realized that he was 
alone. Then he turned, and saw that his com- 
panion was lying doubled up on the ground. 
In the face of a storm of bullets, Malasiqui 
ran back, and although his wrists were still 
bound, got the wounded man up on his shoul- 
ders, and carried him two miles to a friendly 
village. 

In the latter part of April, 1907, Lieut. James 
Wood led the advance guard of a command 
that was advancing into the Taraca valley, in 
northern Mindanao. On the night of April 
28th, they were proceeding in single column 
through some thickly wooded country when 
suddenly a large force of hostile Moros, con- 
cealed in ambush twenty feet away, poured a 
volley of musketry into the head of the column. 








The native guide was killed; Wood was 
wounded in the left thigh, and fell to the 
ground. Corporal Malaco—a Moro himself— 
immediately rushed to the aid of his officer, 
and standing over him, gallantly defended him 
until the enemy was driven off by a charge of 
the advance guard, which had deployed on 
both sides of the trail. 

Less than three months later, Lieut. Leonard 
Furlong was in the same district with a force 
of Constabulary that had been divided into two 
columns. On July 5th, he came upon a large 
cota, or stone fort, partly covered on two sides 
by a bamboo thicket. A large body of Moro 
outlaws garrisoned it. Lieutenant Furlong, at 
the head of one column, prepared to take the 
fort by storm. The walls were fifteen feet 
high, and were protected on three sides by a 
wide and deep moat. The fourth side rose 
twenty-five feet sheer above the Murayas 
River. On top of the walls was a chevauz- 
de-frise of bamboo. 

Furlong ordered the garrison to surrender. 
They responded with furious yells and volleys 





of lead. Furlong and six of his men then 
made a rush for the gateway, which seemed 
to be the most vulnerable point, and tried to 
force it open with a log. They were met with 
a galling fire. One of the soldiers was shot 
through the heart, and two others were 
wounded. One of these, Corporal Malaco,— 
who had previously distinguished himself in 
the defense of Lieutenant Wood, —continued to 
make desperate efforts to gain an entrance into 
the cota. In spite of his wound, he scram- 
bled to the top of the embankment, and thrust- 
ing the muzzle of his carbine over the ramparts, 
continued to fire until he was ordered to retire 
into cover. About this time, an opening was 
found through the chevaux-de-frise on the 
river side; the second column came up, joined 
in the assault, and took the fort. 

The Philippine Constabulary offers an hon- 
orable and useful career to young Americans 
of courage and high ambition who are willing 
to leave the comforts of the heme country in 
order to serve beneath the flag of their fathers 
in an alien land in behalf of an alien people. 
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OPHIE Beddom, 
S honest, and slangy, 
and likable little 
twenty-year-old Sophie, 
leaned back against 
the big information desk, and smiled at Cally. 
‘**Say,’’ she said, ‘‘don’t deny it. You know 
as well as 1 do that she’s a grafter and a toady. 
She doesn’t do a lick of real work once a week 
behind this desk. And all she thinks about 
is some way to make a hit with the boss. She 
grabs every one else’s ideas and hands them 
up as her own. She spends her time jollying 
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think you’d be sore 
clear through. ’’ 

Sophie’s eyes 
snapped. Some of the 
bloom that a biting 
January day had put into her cheeks while 
she was out at luncheon lingered in them yet, 
and made her look prettier than ever. But as 
Cally looked at her, the expression on her face 
changed suddenly, and she turned away hast- 
ily toward an approaching inquirer. A soft, 
musical voice called to them. 

Miss Lewes came in from the entrance with 





MISS LEWES LAID A SLIM, SOFT HAND UPON HERS. 


the floor manager, and all the while little old 
you and me and Jess Rial keep the ball rolling 
for her in here. ’’ 

Cally was distressed. Miss Margaret Lewes, 
head of the information desk in the great 
Bon-ton department store, was her chief, and 
for more than a year her friend. When Cally 
had come, alone and unacquainted, to Chicago, 
Miss Lewes had got her a place in the store, 
had taken her to a good boarding place, and 
had introduced her to girls who had become 
her friends. Miss Lewes had encouraged the 
girl during the first weeks of apprenticeship, 
and once, when Cally was ill, had lent her a 
little needed money. Cally had been—and 
still was—grateful. And yet she could not 
brand as untrue Sophie Beddom’s criticism of 
her chief. 

**She has a right to ask us to do—the detail 
work, ’’ Cally answered, rather feebly. ‘‘And 
she has a right to use our ideas; they’re only 
for the benefit of the store, and —’’ 

‘*TIs that so?’’ Sophie interrupted, smiling. 
‘Say, you’re square, anyway, aren’t you? 
You stay by a friend. But don’t you forget 
that the first thing that’s going to get you and 
me out of this trap here, where nobody ever 
learns anything that will make them worth a 
cent to another department, is ideas. You 
bet Miss Lewes knows that. And that’s why 
she steals ours. Didn’t she make Mr. Nesbit 
believe that she planned to put the railroad 
time-tables on the end of the counter—and 
didn’t you suggest that? Didn’t she take 
your idea about putting the tea-room cards in 
those fashion sheets? And didn’t the super 
compliment her about it? Say, I guess I’m 
not blind. She’s got some of my own little 
notions, too, but she’s held you up and shaken 
you down and trimmed you so often that I’d 





a leisurely, graceful step. She was small and 
slender and willowy; she wore a neat suit of 
black and white. Her modish hat became her 
small head admirably; her coat was edged 
with soft fur. She was a dark, handsome little 
person, with a charming manner. Her smile 
had captivated many people—among them 
Cally Reynolds. 2 

Miss Lewes came across to Cally now, and 
with her charming smile held out an open box 
of bonbons. When the younger girl had 
selected a chocolate, Miss Lewes laid a slim, 
soft hand upon hers. 

‘*How do you keep your shirt waists so 
fresh, dear?’’ she asked. Then she turned to 
the other girl. ‘*O Sophie!’ she said, warmly. 
‘*Mr. Nesbit says I may let you go down home 
for the week-end, if you can get back by 
Monday noon. You can, can’t you?’ she 
added, anxiously, as the girl turned toward 
her in delighted surprise. 

Then Miss Lewes smiled, and glided on to 
her desk in a rear corner of the inclosure. 
She hung up her coat and hat, arranged her 
hair before the small mirror, and sat down— 
with the chocolates and a magazine before 
her! 

Cally was rather excited. She had never 
permitted herself to think about the things 
for which Sophie had just criticized Miss 
Lewes. But she knew that they were true! 

Miss Lewes had taken their ideas, and if she 
had not actually claimed them as her own, 
she had at least not named the originators of 
them. It was a fact that she—well, she loafed, 
just as she was doing now. And she was 
clever in her loafing, for when a person in 
authority approached, she always managed to 
assume the appearance of industry. Cally had 
seen her write personal letters through the 








whole of a busy Saturday morning; whenever 
the floor manager appeared she would quickly 
cover her writing with a store guidebook or 
advertising folder that she kept close at 
hand. 

Miss Lewes knew scorés of the wealthy cns- 
tomers of the store by sight, and invariably 
called them respectfully by name; but she 
neglected endless opportunities for performiy,: 
little services to ordinary people who did not 
have an air of influence. 

Cally had learned it all gradually. Sophie’s 
outbreak had only arranged the facts more 
clearly in her mind. And that afternoon 
Cally had a feeling that she had somehow 
passed from the stage of surprised unhappiness 
into that of smouldering indignation. 

The information desk in the Bon-ton store 
occupied the corner of the rest room nearest 
the main entrance. Three sides of the desk 
faced the stream of shoppers who came and 
asked questions and went away. Cally fre- 
quently fancied that the rest room was like 
the dead centre of a great whirlpool of trade, 
in which the thousands of shoppers circled 
and swirled. Sometimes she thought of herself 
and her companions at that counter as a life- 
saving crew, who by throwing out buoys of 
directions enabled the weaker swimmers to 
reach their goals at— well, say the notion 
counter, or the accounting department, or the 
escalator. 

Of course she knew that that whimsical 
notion did not exactly fit the case. The vortex 
was that of no very dangerous stream, and the 
services that she and Sophie Beddom and 
Jessie Rial performed, under Miss Lewes’ 
direction, were trifling ones, of no more im- 
portance than that of the clock face on the 
pillar over their heads. Thousands of shop- 
pers looked anxiously at that big, white, 
silent dial in passing, and forgot instantly that 
it had been of help to them. Thousands of 


-| people asked their questions of Cally and her 


companions, and received their information 
with quite as little consciousness of personal 
contact. That was why the girl sometimes 
despaired of advancing. She was so very 
much like the clock. Her virtues—her only 
ones, unless her occasional ideas for improve- 
ment in the service were to count—seemed to 
be the very ones that had kept the clock per- 
manently where it was. And—Miss Lewes 
had taken Cally’s ideas. 

Cally had already thought more than once 
of going to Mr. McKay and asking to be trans- 
ferred, but a transfer without a decrease in 
salary was not an easy thing to get. The girls 
on the information desk were not in a position 
to learn things that would make them useful 
elsewhere. That afternoon, however, Cally 
reached a decision. 

On the following Monday morning she went 
to the office of Mr. McKay, the superintendent 
of the Bon-ton store, and asked to be trans- 
ferred to another department. She was very 
much in earnest. 

Mr. McKay was a heavy, grizzled man; his 
manner was masterful, at times almost rough. 
He turned from his huge, overloaded desk and 
looked gravely at the girl. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’? he asked, tersely. 
‘*Greener pastures over the fence?’’ 

Cally was disconcerted, but she assured him 
that that was not the case. 

The superintendent glanced sharply at Cally, 
and then asked, abruptly: 

**Do you think you could manage the infor- 
mation desk, young lady ?’’ 

Cally gasped; she felt that the props of the 
case she had meant to present were being 
knocked from under it. She had a sense that 
his method was unfair, and that it was going 
to be hard to fight. 

“T am not applying for a place that isn’t 
vacant, Mr. McKay,’’ she answered, slowly, 
at the same time wondering what lay behind 
his pointed question. 

His keen brown eyes searched her face for 
an instant. 

‘‘Do you consider Miss Lewes a competent 
chief?’’ he said. 

Was she being tested for truthtelling or for 
talebearing? Cally did not understand. She 
felt her face grow hot. But she answered 
carefully. 

‘*Isn’t—isn’t the best test of that the effi- 
ciency of the department, Mr. McKay?’’ 

He watched her so intently that Cally low- 
ered her glance. 

‘‘No department is so good that it cannot be 
improved,’’ said the superintendent. “What 
would you do first if you were put in 
charge ?’’ 

Cally drew a long breath. She felt that she 
had been placed in an utterly false position. 
But she grew a little cooler as she looked intv 
Mr. McKay’s eyes again. After all, if she 
did right she had nothing to fear. 

‘Is Miss Lewes going to leave?’’ she 
asked. 7 
‘*T want to be prepared for any emergency, 
he answered, at once. ‘‘Is it true that man} 
of the ideas that have lately bettered the serv- 

ice were yours?’’ he demanded. 

Cally winced. If she had dreamed of such 
a cross-examination she would never have gone 
to him. She would have resigned first. But 
her spirit began to rise hotly. 

‘I have worked on some of the ideas, Mr. 
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MeKay,”? she said. ‘‘Bat I did not come up 
bere —’? Cally stopped involuntarily. 

Then when Miss Lewes claimed them, she 
led, didn’t she?’’ 

‘Mr. McKay! I—’” 

“Don’t you think I have a right to know 
what our employees do for the store, Miss 
Reynolds?’’ he interrupted. 

“Yes, sir. But you do, don’t you?’’ 

‘‘Sometimes.’? He almost smiled. ‘‘ Please 
answer my question. Could you manage that 

esk 2??? 

° ‘‘J—perhaps I might, Mr. McKay,’’ she 
said, hesitatingly, losing her grip for an in- 
stant. Then quickly she added, ‘‘But [ am 
sure I haven’t many of the qualities Miss 


Lewes has.’’ 
‘‘sHaven’t you?’’? His eyes narrowed 
slightly. ‘‘Is Miss Lewes always courteous 


to all customers of the store?’’ 

Cally’s eyes dropped. She struggled to find 
an answer that should be truthful and that 
should not accuse her friend;. but she found 
none. She stood dumb and wretched. 

Mr. MeKay cleared his throat. ‘‘Will you 
tell me which of the recent ideas for improve- 
ment were yours?’’ 

Cally’s tongue was still tied. Sophie’s enu- 
meration of the ideas that should justly be 
eredited to Cally flashed into her mind; but 
she knew she could not tell Mr. McKay the 
truth without discrediting Miss Lewes. Again 
she did not answer. 

‘‘Well?’’ asked the superintendent. 

Cally had an inspiration. ‘‘All I’ve done, 
Mr. McKay, has been for Miss Lewes and 
under her teaching,’’ she declared. 

‘‘And not for the Bon-ton store?’’ 

‘‘Well—of course, but —’’ 

‘*But what?’’ 

‘¢Are you trying to make me—say something 
disloyal to Miss Lewes, Mr. McKay?’’ 

“Do you owe loyalty first to Miss Lewes or 
to the store?’’ 

“She got me my place, Mr. McKay. She 
has taught me most of what I know. She 
has been a very kind friend in many ways. 
I am not going to try to undermine her 
here. ”’ 

Cally was certain now that the superintend- 
ent was a bully. She was aware that under 
the stress of her trial tears had come into 
her eyes. Suddenly her resentment flashed 
up. 
“If you don’t know what goes on in our 
department you can’t turn me into an in- 
former !’’ she exclaimed. 

‘* Well, I guess that’s all I need,’’ Mr. 
McKay said. ‘‘If Miss Lewes were as loyal 
to the Bon-ton as you are to her, you would 
hardly have shown such zeal to protect her. 
Personal devotion is admirable, Miss Reynolds, 
but there are larger debts of loyalty that 
may demand first payment. That will be 
all.’’ 

Cally fled. She forgot for the moment the 
reason that had taken her to the superintend- 
ent’s office; she felt only that she had betrayed 
the woman who had befriended her. Cally 
was sick at heart; before she had crossed half 
the wide floor between Mr. McKay’s office and 


the information desk, she was crying. She | man. 


turned and took refuge in the quiet cloak 
room. 

What should she do? What could she do? 
The thought that the superintendent was con- 
sidering her for the position of chief of the 
information desk was wholly loathsome to her 
now. Cally passed a long, bitter half hour of 
torturing thought in the stuffy cloak room, but 
she came to a conclusion at last. The least 
she could do now was to warn her friend. 
She would go to Miss Lewes and tell her what 
had happened. Then she would resign and 
g0 away—somewhere—and hide her shamed 
head. Resolved on her course, Cally opened 
the cloak-room door and went out. 

In the deserted hall, behind the accounting 
department partition, where the click of the 
typewriters filled the echoing space, she came 
face to face with Margaret Lewes. She caught 
the older girl by the arm, and poured out a 
hurried, self- accusing, remorseful story of 
what had occurred. 

Miss Lewes listened quietly. Cally’s tear- 
blinded eyes could see little of her face. When 
the story was ended, the older girl made no 
comment. 

“You'd better go back to the desk now,”’’ 
She said, and turned away quickly as a pair 
. chattering cash girls came up the cor- 
ridor. 

Cally went back, and strove as best she could 
to cover the signs of her tears. But Sophie 
and Jessie Rial instantly began to express 
discreet sympathy. When they understood 
that she did not wish to tell her trouble, they 
undertook to shield her from the curious scru- 
tiny of the passing crowd. And thus it hap- 
Pencd that Cally was sitting in the sheltered 
corner near Miss Lewes’ desk when, fifteen 
minutes later, the chief of the information 
de) artment came in. 


Miss Lewes came and sat down quietly 
beside her, 
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girl ever had, and that if I had any character 


been transferred to the claim department. You | at all, I would appreciate what you have done 


are to be chief of the main floor desk.’’ 


| for me. I rather think I see what he meant. 


She stopped. Cally gasped, but could not | You’ve shown me up—to myself !’’ 


speak. Presently Miss Lewes went on. 

“‘T am to stay here and—make good,’’ she 
said, evenly. 

Both pieces of news astonished Cally; but a 
feeling of bitter remorse still lingered in her. 
‘“*O Miss Lewes,’’ she cried, ‘‘do you hate 
me? I did not mean to—to— Oh, you’ve 
been my friend, and I want you to be my 
friend—always, and I —’’ 

But Miss Lewes put out her hand. ‘‘ Listen !’’ 
she broke in. ‘‘Mr. McKay told me all about 
it. He said you were as loyal a friend as any 


SAM-EDDLEMON'S SUBSTITUTE 
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mon,”’ said Tom Riley, ‘‘if 

your father expects you to 
furnish a big husky substitute, you 
ought to get that kind.’’ 

‘*Now, Tom, you’ve got to help 
me out!’’ Sam pleaded. He glanced 
at the slight figure of his friend. 
**You’re not very big, I know, but 
you’re the best I could get at short 
notice. You’re all right, though,’’ 
he added, hastily. 

Tom smiled. He was willing 
enough to take Sam’s place in the 
carpenter’s crew for part of a day, 
but he resented Sam/’s fear that 
Mr. Eddlemon would think him 
too puny for the work. 

Sam was working on the new 
mill building that his father, a 
prosperous builder, was construct- 
ing. The boy greatly wanted an 
afternoon off, in order to visit the 
next town and attend a league ball 
game. But he was not in a position 
to ask favors. A month earlier he 
had upset all his father’s plans for 
him by deciding to go West at the 
end of the summer to an uncle’s 
ranch. Mr. Eddlemon had been 
greatly disappointed, but he had 
finally given his permission. The 
incident had left him in no mood 
for making other concessions. When 
Sam asked, during a busy time, for 
permission to attend the ball game, 
his father at first refused to grant 
it. Finally, however, Mr. Eddle- 
mon offered to let him go if he 
would furnish a satisfactory sub- 
stitute. 

In the end, Tom Riley agreed to 
come the next day at half past 
eleven, and, for friendship’s sake, 
run the risk of having Mr. Eddlemon turn 
him away. The builder was absent when 
Tom arrived. Sam took him up to the fore- 


‘Be see here, Sam Eddle- 


‘*Getting your substitute in installments, 
eh?’’ the man asked, as he glanced at Tom’s 
short and slender figure, and then at Sam’s 
large frame. The other men laughed. 

When Tom began the task of helping to set 
the third-story floor girders, he was assigned 
as mate to Bentley. Big Henderson noticed 
the boy for the first time as Tom was prying 
one of the giant beams over to put the chains 
round it. 

‘‘T should think that youngster of yours | 
would be old enough to go to school now, Bent- | 
ley,’’ Henderson observed, ‘‘instead of tagging | 
after you to your work.’’ 

Tom went on prying the timber. Several of | 
the big beams, twelve inches square and thirty | 
feet long, had been hauled up, and now rested 
on the front of the third floor. A steam derrick | 
was being used to lift them to their respective 
positions. On the ground at the left of the | 
building stood the engine that worked the wire 
cables of the derrick. 

As soon as a timber had been hooked to the | 
tackle, the foreman signaled to the engineer. | 
Steadied by the hands of the workmen until it | 
rose high in the air, the great square log went | 
swinging toward its destined place. One of | 
the men, holding a guy rope, followed along the | 
wall, and another kept parallel to him on the 
big timber plate that ran through the centre 
of the mill. It took two of the girders to span | 
the distance from wall to wall. 

Tom went along the plate behind the others, | 
although one man at each end of the timber | 








Her lips were trembling now. The elegant 
Miss Lewes was losing her self-command. 
Tears were in her fine dark eyes. Suddenly 
she took Cally’s hands in her own. 

‘*My dear,’’ she whispered, ‘‘he’s right. 
If he didn’t see—under the surface of things, 
of many things, he—wouldn’t be the superin- 
tendent. You have taught me that the only 
policy worth while is to—to be what you wish 
to seem. ’’ 


She paused ; then all at once she bent forward | 


and softly kissed Cally Reynolds’s forehead. 


Sx. ee 
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DRAWN BY EDWIN F. BAYHA 


THE BOY WAITED TENSELY. 


were already dispersing for dinner. 





The fresh- | brought the tackle hook down. 
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Miss Lewes, slowly. ‘‘You—you, Cally, have | 


only by an inch hold on the mortar at the edge 
of the wall! It wasa matter of only a moment 
before the narrow support should give way 
under the straining wrench of the timber. 
And Mr. Eddlemon was lying directly beneath 
the beam! 

Fragments of stone and dry mortar crunched 
away from the wall under the settling timber, 
and clattered down about the unfortunate man. 
In a flash Tom realized that the great beam 
would fall before the men could descend the 
long ladder, get to Mr. Eddlemon, and drag 
him from his dangerous position. The only 
way to save him was to keep the beam from 
falling. 

With a shout to Gus, he sprang upon the 
| beam, and ran lightly out toward the chains 

in the centre. His heart was in his mouth, 
for no one could tell whether it would be 
yn seconds or only ten before the girder 
fell. 

| As Tom leaped upon the timber another 
| piece of mortar crumbled away. He reached 
the centre safely, however—only to find that 
Gus had not understood his com- 
mand to lower away. The tackle 
was still high in the air, and the 
puzzled engineer was leaning for- 
ward from his drum to see what 
was the matter. 

‘*Lower! Lower!’’ Tom yelled, 
hoarsely, as he felt another tremor 
under his feet. 

The other men took up the cry. 
The tumult of voices confused Gus 
for an instant; then he leaped to 
his levers. 

Tom dropped on one knee beside 
the encircling chain. Then with one 
hand he held a loop of the iron 
links in instant readiness; with the 
other he reached up anxiously for 
the tackle hook a dozen feet above 
his head. Meanwhile, the huddled 
men could only wait and trust to 
him. They saw plainly that there 
was not enough time for them to 
descend the ladder and reach their 
employer. 

The timber jerked convulsively. 

**Run, boy!’’ Henderson sud- 
denly shouted. ‘‘She’s going!’’ 

Tom, white-faced and with his 
teeth biting into his lip, would have 
run quick enough had it not been 
for the man lying helpless on the 
floor below. 

It seemed an age before Gus 
started the engine; and then in his 
excitement he started to wind it 
up instead of to lower it away. 
The men groaned, and Tom’s face 
turned a shade whiter. He knew 
that when the girder fell he 
would have no chance to jump to 
safety. 

The boy waited tensely while the 
engineer reversed the drum and 
But it swayed 





ness of the morning had given the men keen | as it came, and his fingers missed it at the 


appetites. 


Gus Rambler, the derrick engineer, hastened | 
to wind up his tackle as soon as the signal told | weeks of waiting, the girder suddenly began to 
him that it was free. But, as the men learned | sink. 


afterward, he had been washing his hands 
between signals, and when the cable started 
to wind on the drum, his towel had caught. 
While the men were leaving their work, he 
slackened his tackle, released the towel, and 
began hurriedly to wind up again. 

Behind the other men, Tom Riley was making 
his way toward one of the ladders. Mr. 
Eddlemon, who had returned to the mill, called 
to him from the floor below to bring a carpen- 
ter’s level that had been left at the other end 
of the building. The boy turned back, and was 
near the beam that had just been lowered into 
place when Gus started the drum a second time. 
Tom glanced round swiftly, just in time to see 
serious trouble brewing. 


In unwinding his drum, Gus had allowed | 


the tackle hook to clank down upon the girder. 
When he started to wind up again, the hook 
drifted, caught with a precarious hold in the 


chain round the timber, and began to drag, 


the massive beam from its place. 
‘Slack up!’? Riley yelled. Into his mind 
flashed a terrifying picture of that huge 


timber plunging down through the lower | 


floors. 


Before the engineer had time to respond, the | 


tackle hook broke its hold on the chain. The 
lifted girder dropped back with a thud, ripped 


a huge stone from the wall, and sent it crashing 


to the floor below. 
The details of what happened immediately 


was enough to handle it as it came down. | afterward were blurred in Riley’s vision. Mr. 
Eddlemon was passing underneath the beam | 


The derrick arm sustained all the enormous | 
weight of the beam. 
‘*Take that boy out of harm’s way, Bent- 
ley !’? Henderson shouted, as the timber yawed 
round and was brought into position. ‘‘ Lower 

away !’’ 
The beam came over its place, and creaked 


But when Cally looked into the | down until it rested/with six inches of one end | 


older girl’s face, she saw something that | on the wall and six inches of the other end on 
stopped any words she might have uttered. | the centre plate; then the noon whistle blew. | 
Miss Lewes was pale, but there was in her face | Bentley ran out upon the girder and cast off | broken his leg; he lay apparently stunned. 
| the tackle hook, but left the heavy chain on | Then Tom glanced back toward the girder, and | 


none of the anger Cally had expected to see. 


along a board pathway close to the wall. As 
the rock came tumbling down, he leaped to 
one side. The floor about him was merely a 
grillwork of timbers. His foot struck heavily 
between two joists, where they met and lapped 
on one of the supporting girders. He was 
thrown with a snap, and went crashing down 
upon the hemlock timbers. 

For all Tom could tell, Mr. Eddlemon had 


“lve been in Mr. McKay’s room,’ said|the timber; then he followed the men, who | saw that it had been kept from falling farther | lunch with me, and we’!l talk the matter over.’’ 


first try. 
As he caught it finally, after what seemed 


‘*He’ll never make it!’’ Henderson cried. 
‘*Jump, boy!’’ And the others took up his 
plea: ‘‘Jump! Jump!’’ 

They did not forget the man underneath; 
but there was no use in sacrificing two 
lives. 

Tom, unheeding, strained to pull the slow 
hook down; his teeth sank deep into his lip. 
Above the grinding of the beam, as it slipped 
away from the top of the wall, he could hear 
the mortar raining down in a continuous 
rattle. 

He needed a second more to fasten the hook 
—another breath of time! 'Tom’s lip quivered 
from the strain, and the men suddenly became 
silent. 

Then the girder surged. With superhuman 
strength and speed Tom brought the hook 
near. Just as the beam, with a lurch, slipped 
from the wall, he snapped the hook into the 
bight of the chain. 

With a quick grab, Tom seized the tackle 
ropes and steadied himself. The timber 
jerked up short and reared like a frantic 
horse. 

A foot below the level it shivered, and swung 
back at the wall with a savage thrust. that 
made a hole large enough to toss a chair 
through. It swayed for a moment back and 
forth, and then came toa rest. Tom breathed 
deeply, and with the back of his hand brushed 
the sweat from his forehead. 

Bentley in the meantime had reached Mr. 
Eddlemon, and was striving to release him. 


''Tom and the others hurried down to help. 


The builder had recovered consciousness when 
they reached him ; beyond a severe wrenching, 
he was uninjured. When the men had told 
him all that had happened, and had helped 
him out to his carriage, he turned to 
Riley. 

‘*You’re not very large,’’ he said, ‘‘but just 
the same you seem to be a worthy successor to 
my boy Sam. I guess you’!l surely have to take 
his place when he goes West. Come home to 
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COMET BY | a “Siesthd {soundness and sobriety of understanding is 
‘above their vanity and presumption; in pro- 
| portion as they are more disposed to listen to 
the counsels of the wise and good, in preference 
| to the flattery of knaves. Society cannot exist 
unless a controlling power upon will and appe- 
tite be placed somewhere, and the less there is 
of it within, the more there must be without. 
| It is ordained in the universal constitution of 
| things that men of intemperate minds cannot 
| be free. Their passions forge their fetters.’’ 


® 
IF WE “Go IN.” 


HAT does it mean in these days for 
W one nation to ‘‘ conquer’’ another; 

what advantage, economic or political, 
accrues to the conquering nation? 

Mr. Norman Angell has recently written a 
book entitled ‘‘The Great Illusion,’’ in which 
he tries to show that a country acquired by 
conquest is more often a burden than a benefit. 
Its former inhabitants do not give up their 
national characteristics or their special civili- 
zation. They cannot be destroyed or amal- 
gamated with their conquerors. Moreover, the 




















SIGNALING FROM THE CUSTOMHOUSE, 
VERA CRUZ. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
O you think that a ‘‘watched”’ pot never | political control of a country does not neces- 


boils? Look at Mexico. 
Rerons you boast that you are going) 

ahead, be sure that you know how to) 
read your pedometer. 


sarily bring an economic advantage to the 
nation that controls it. In the first place, there 
is the expense of the war of conquest, and any 
war, even on a small scale, is costly. Then, 
me taxes must be spent upon the territory from 
WE#EN the ladder to success is pointed out | Which they are collected, and therefore cannot 
to you, do not waste time in looking round | be a source of profit. As for trade, there are 
for a moving stairway. countless instances to show that it follows 
aed | natural channels, and is largely independent 

Yysonves rocks a boat or points a firearm | of political control. ; 
See — shows - 2g Snag to the} ‘These theories Mr. Angell applies in an 
point of heartlessness. Even if no tragedy | interesting way to the possible future relations 
follows, the offender’s plain intention is to ter- | af Gin Vallee Giates and Mexies, tie tdlioves 
that if we undertake the work of restoring order 
N five years Americans have spent for gems | there, we cannot stop short of a war that must 
and jewelry twice as much as the Panama | ultimately become a war of subjugation. The 
Canal has cost. We do not know who did the | conflict would be long and ruthless, and it 
sum ; but if he is right, he has given us an apt | would necessarily be followed by a prolonged 
reminder what a little Dramamine can do for us. period of military administration. It would 
THE two articles on the Philippine Constab- be hopeless for us to expect to impose our 
ulary that The Companion is printing fall | “iVilization on a people with language, tradi- 
patly enough. If this nation shall be obliged | tions, and institutions of their own. Under 





rify the helpless. 


are prominent, but as what they learn is per- 
manently beneficial, and what they do with 
their muscles is only a matter of their under- 
graduate life, the statistics are unimportant. 


® © 


FALSE STANDARDS OF PLEASURE. 


HE Companion once expressed its regret 
that the ‘‘Woman’s Page’’ of many a 
periodical and many a newspaper so often 

misleads its readers by giving them unpracti- 
eal advice in respect to entertaining, earning 
money, and economizing. Even when practical, 
the suggestions of the ‘‘Woman’s Page’’ are 
not always wise. For example, they may 
enable an efficient woman who keeps no maid 
to give a five-course ‘‘pink luncheon, ’’ or with 
her own hands to bring her own and her chil- 
dren’s clothing up to the latest standards of 
fashion. But does it follow that in so doing 
she makes the best use of her money, time, 
strength and brains? 

The desire to appear to be in affluent circum- 
stances is one of the commonest of human 
weaknesses. If it is more characteristic of 
women than of men, that is because women’s 
greater love of beauty converts it into a 
motive of tremendous power. The incredible 
display of attractive clothing and household 
furnishings in shop windows constitutes for 
a woman the most powerful of all the tempta- 
tions with which she has to contend, and it is 
that kind of temptation which the ‘‘Woman’s 
Page’’ too often presents. 

The game of ‘‘keeping up appearances’’ is 
not a source of happiness. It is hard work, 
and is more than likely to make those who 
play it ridiculous, if not contemptible, in the 


eyes happen to be those of the player herself, 
the spectacle she sees is humiliating indeed. 
Yet by assuming that the game is worth 
playing, and that everyone is playing it, 


of it. 
But that is not all. So marked is the tend- 
ency to value possessions and amusements 


eyes of the discerning; and if the discerning- 


the ‘‘Woman’s Page’’ makes many a 
woman feel that she cannot endure to be out 


work’’ was thus employed ; so were the cra{ 
men who put their skill into the humb! 
articles of utility. It has always been .: 
still is the secret of men’s desire to own ; 
to till the soil; it helps them to continue 
agriculture in spite of discouragements. 
fact, for a man to have ‘‘joy in his job’? j 
univérsal human need. 

The great trouble with modern indust: 
development is that it does not sufficien: 
provide for that need. Our factories, our min 
our great works of construction are so organi 
that there is not room in them for the ‘‘1) 
who sings at his work.’’ It is inevitable t}, 
the tasks of men who labor under such con. 
tions must be the monotonous repetition of « 
minute operation. They cannot plan; oft 
they cannot see the relation of their own - ; 
of motions to the other parts of the proces 
still less to the process as a whole. Yet tie 
foreman of every gang of shovelers knows 
that he can get vastly more efficient work 
from his men if, by some device, he can awaken 
their interest and rouse their initiative. Jt :s 
therefore to the advantage of the employer, is 
well as to that of the employee, that the lost 
element shall, in one way or another, be 
restored to industry. If the thing now lacking 
only had a name, its vital importance would be 
more widely recognized. 


® ¢ 


“WHITE WOLF.” 


T is nothing new for China to suffer from 
brigandage. Whenever there have been 
political disturbances or poor harvests, rob- 

ber bands have sprung up to slay, pillage, and 
destroy. 

In the present troubles, one bandit stands 
head and shoulders above all the others of his 
kind. He always appears in the dispatches as 
‘*White Wolf,’’ but his name is Pei Lang-chai. 
He is a graduate of a Japanese military school, 
and when the revolution broke out, was an 
army officer. He joined the revolutionary 
party, but quickly drifted from it into unre- 
strained brigandage. With a small body of 





to take Mexico under its control for any length 
of time, it will unquestionably establish there 
some such foree. 


HOSE who fight against the misuse of 
drugs deserve our hearty sympathy and 
support. They are contending against a ter- 
rible and increasing evil. Rightly used, the 
drugs in question are of the greatest benefit to 
the human race. One of them has long been | 





normal conditions, the opportunity for trade 
between the two countries is great, but after 
a war, hatred of the ‘‘ gringos’’ would lead 
the Mexicans to deal with us as little as 
possible. 

The most serious consequence of all would 
be that, in annexing Mexico, we should under- 
take problems so difficult and absorbing that 
they would leave us far too litile time and 


according to their money cost that even people | 
who can dress and furnish and entertain elab- 
orately without special sacrifice are really in | ; 
danger of losing one of their most precious 
possessions: the keenness of the power of 
enjoyment. 

Pleasures that cost money have a way of 
obseuring pleasures that cost nothing, just as 
a brilliant light obscures a faint one, however | | 








CAVE DWELLINGS NEAR SIAN-FU. 


considered as the most valuable article in the energy properly to manage our own affairs. 
tr medica ; oo preys me ponent | The task of educating and assimilating fifteen 
ra tae — oo rnee | million people of another race would retard or 
s a - | distort our own social development. The price 
FoR the next Olympic games, which will | of going into Mexico might be the loss of ‘‘the 
take place at Berlin in 1916, the Germans capacity of the American people to manage 
are making ready with characteristic thorough- | their own society.’’ 
ness. Fully three million young men in the) Nota perverse love of fighting, but a lack of 
schools, the clubs, and the army are now in straight thinking is, according to Mr. Angell, 
soe Saleen neti sonyge — Pimp Sha | the chief reason why war continues to exist, 
the will then be ieotited over to profes- | why the ‘‘great illusion’? has not yet been 
sional trainers, either Americans, or men thor- | dispelled. It is an interesting and suggestive 
oughly skilled in American methods, to be view of a world-old question ; for Americans it 
brought to the highest pitch of efficiency. has an especial timeliness just now. It is well 


The gospel of ‘‘keeping up appearances, ’’ 
therefore, not only encourages the average 
woman to maintain a false standard of propor- 


pleasure that is threatening the happiness of 
our people. 

Human nature tends to respond to whatever 
is asked of it. If women are expected to 


garish the one or however beautiful the other. | 


tion in her expenditure of effort and money, 
but also sanctions the false money standard of 


| followers, apparently never more than a few 
| hundred, he has spread terror and desolation 
| throughout the province of Honan. 

The boldness of his blows and his unspeak- 
| able cruelty appear to paralyze the regions he 
approaches. He has sacked large cities as 
| easily and as ruthlessly as small villages, and 
| he has evaded and repulsed armies many times 
| the size of his own smail band. According to 


overvalue luxury, and to keep up a pitiful the latest reports, the troops in the field against 
struggle for it, they will do it, even to the! him numbered forty thousand, yet he was 
point of martyrdom. But whoever expects | seriously menacing the large and prosperous 
better things of them, and advises them that | city of Sian-fu, perhaps the oldest, and histor- 


O nation lives to itself alone. Now that 
the United States no longer raises enough 
meat for its own use, and is importing it from 
Argentina and Australia, the price of beef and | 
mutton is rising in England—much to the con- | 
sumer’s consternation. But the higher prices | 
are stimulating both British and Canadian | 


| what they ought to desire is to gain the | 
o:-& essence of beauty and order by means of pro- | 
portionate outlay only, will evoke an even | 


| worth a little careful individual examination. 
| 


THE RHODES SCHOLARS. 


ically the most interesting, city in all China, 
and one of the most strongly fortified. 
That ‘‘White Wolf’’ could have so long a 


N the whole, the Rhodes scholars seem 
to be doing themselves credit. Accord- 
ing to the recently published annual 


heartier response. That is the proper function career of wanton and barbaric outrage reveals 
of the ‘“Woman’s Page.” a serious weakness in the new republic, for 
® © | the man could not maintain himself were there 

| not in the army that opposes him not mere] 


stock raisers to increase their herds of beef | statement of the trust, most of the students 
cattle. The circumstance that we now compete | who have Rhodes appointments enter Oxford 
not in selling but in buying is, however, not) for honors. Of the 175 who were in residence 
the only thing to raise the price; the world as | jact year, only three entered for a ‘‘pass’’ 
a whole is more prosperous than it was, and | degree: that in, Sur the tatilincnn enbiund of 


comenqnney: cme Hae mes, | work that would enable them to pass the 


WANTED: A NEW WORD. 


} NE of the most serious needs of industry 
| at the present time is but dimly rec- 
ognized, because there is no word in 
| English with which to name it. 


| No one who has watched a child playing by 





American people was one everywhere to 
awaken admiration. A few disreputable news- 
papers shrieked and screamed; but nowhere 
else was there anything except sobriety, 


thoughtfulness and self-restraint. The Com- | glass honor in the whole university was won | his activity ‘‘play.’’ 


Nearly one-third of those who entered for | posefulness. Plainly he has something in mind 
| the honor schools were successful. They took | that he wants to do, and he wants so much to 
ten firsts, twenty-one seconds, fifteen thirds, | do it that he grudges no amount of effort. He 


| cowardice and inefficiency, but treachery. 

| President Yuan Shih-kai has many difficult 
| and important things to attend to, but none is 
| more pressing than the destruction of ‘* Whit: 


| Wolf’’ and his band. 





ie . s 
HROUGHOUT April, under all the strain | examinations. | himself can have failed to marvel at his pur- | & & + 


of threatened war, the bearing of the | 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 
HE TRIUMPH OF RESEARCH.—T\ 





and five fourths—in all, fifty-one honors. In 
the Littere Humaniores class, the only first- 


recent achievements by an American !\- 
search laboratory have been highly praised i» 
| Europe. They are the new ‘‘half-watt’’ tuns 


| is, in fact, using his powers to the rong) 
| but because he is having a good time, we call 


panion believes that the people will continue by an American scholar from the Pacific coast. Men and women regard ‘‘work’’ and ‘‘play’’ sten lamp and the improved X-ray tube, th 


to hold that fine attitude, and that if the 
nation has ultimately to set the house of | 
Mexico in order, it will do it with gravity and 
seriousness, and a deep sense of duty. Surely, | 
the thought of Memorial Day, now so near, 
is not one to awaken any frivolous enthusiasm 
for war. The many, many graves, the crip- 
pled veterans, the sacred rites at the cemeteries 
will remind us what war is, and make us 
resolve that it shall be waged only for the 
noblest ends and in the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
“AEN are qualified for civil liberty,’’ says 
Burke, ‘‘in exact proportion to their | 
disposition to put moral chains upon their own 
appetites; in proportion as their love of justice 
is above their rapacity; in proportion as their | 


In jurisprudence, Rhodes scholars took five 
firsts out of seven; but in the elassics, our 
representatives, as is generally known, are so 
far inferior to the English in thoroughness of 
scholarship that they cut no figure at all. 

lt is plain that we need not fear, as some 
Americans have feared, that the Rhodes 
scholars will prefer to stay in England, 
rather than to return to their native land; for 
of the 431 men who have been graduated, only 
eleven have remained in England. About 
one-third of the graduates are engaged in 
educational pursuits, and nearly one-third in 
law. : 

In athletics, naturally, the Rhodes scholars 


} a z i ri ight age 
in iaitieeess See to > and refreshing— Second of which was described a fortnig 
ESS. lay easy refreshing in The Companion. Both are the result 0! 


= play because we like to; work is hard and prolonged research in the laboratory of th: 
tiguing —we work because we have to. General Electric Company. The London Ti: 
Nevertheless, all of us, at one time or an- says that it would be hard to name a more in- 
other, have engaged in work that set us in structive or attractive example of what can |» 
such a glow of satisfaction that we quite forgot | achieved for science in commercial laboratori: 
that it had any taint of compulsion. We | than the work of Dr. W. D. Coolidge and hi 
entered upon it because we had a plan to | colleagues upon the new X-ray apparatus. 
carry out—a plan that enlisted our personal | Produce this tube, which has — Mee 
pride and ambition. The fulfillment of the | POW® and = be age continuous _ etd 
ais F : hours, with either high or low discharge cu! 
plan was in itself an immediate reward. p . : ial refine- 
: rents, required special materials, special retin 
Before the days of machinery, that form of ments in design, special equipment in th: 


activity, which is infinitely more desirable than | matter of apparatus, and a special staff of 
either ‘‘work’’ or ‘‘play,’? was known in all | investigators. ‘‘'The lesson, ’’ says the Times. 








industries. Carlyle’s ‘‘man who sings at his | ‘‘is written plainly enough in the results, anc 



































t: moral of it is that commercial firms must 
.. :dinate and systematize their experimental 
k. ”? e 
rv.{E SMALLEST RUMINANT. — The 
’ London Zodlogical Gardens have received 
. semale pygmy antelope (Neotragus pyg- 
cus) from the Gold Coast of Africa, the first 
living specimen ever exhibited in London. 
7 This antelope is the 
smallest of cud-chew- 
ing animals ; it stands 
~ | about ten inches high 
s| at the withers; that 
is, about as high as 
a fox terrier. The 
male has minute 
horns that run 
straight back in the line of the forehead. The 
pygmy antelope was described in 1705 by the 
Dutch traveler, Bosman, who, in his ‘‘ Descrip 
tion of Guinea,’’ says that it is called the 
‘King of the Harts’? by the natives. By 
Enclish writers it is often called the ‘*Royal 
Antelope. ’’ ® 


Roe CEREALS. —The region tribu- 
tary to the Black Sea ports, from which 
England gets so much of its annual supplies 
of wheat, flour, barley, oats, and maize, still 
lacks a well-organized system of transport. 
Much of the country produce does not reach 
the seaports until winter has set in, with the 
result that much of it has deteriorated, and 
fetches only a fraction of the price it should 
fetch. The Russian government has now begun 
to build elevators and stores on American 
models in agricultural areas both in Europe 
and in Asia. Within five years there should 
be depots enough to do away with all the toil- 
some cleaning, fanning, and classifying of the 
grain that is now necessary. Odessa no longer 
exports the most grain; Nicolev and Rostov 
each had more trade.last year. More barley 
is shipped from the Black Sea ports than any 
other cereal, but great quantities of wheat, oats, 
corn and rye are also exported. 
hod 

HE LARGEST PRECISION MA- 

CHINE.—The United States Bureau of 
Standards at Washington has recently installed 
the largest testing machine in the world. It 
is used to test the elasticity and breaking 
strength of columns, blocks, beams, girders, and 
other shapes of steel, wood, concrete, or other 
materials used in construction. According to 
the Electrical Review, the machine is large 
enough to test specimens of any length up to 
_ thirty-four feet. It can exerta pull of 1,150,000 
pounds, and a compression of 2,300,000; yet 
it is so delicately adjusted that its register will 














record the pressure of a finger tip. The} 
machine consists of two main parts, —one | 
stationary and one movable,— connected by | 
two enormous screws. The movable press is 
seen in the centre of the accompanying illus- 
tration. It is a hydraulic cylinder mounted 
on wheels, and the head of the hydraulic 
piston can be moved independently on wheels 
of its own. Oil supplies the hydraulic pres- 
sure. Specimens to be put under tension are 
gripped by jaws on each of the ends of the| 
machine; those to be compressed are held | 
between heavy plates. The hydraulic piston 
is then slowly forced forward or pulled back, 
according as the test is one of compression or 
tension, until the specimen is ruptured. 


oe & & 


CURRENT+ EVENTS 


-NGLAND’S BUDGET.—On May 4th, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, presented the annual budget. It esti- 
mates the expenses of the government at | 
(29,925,000, and requires an increase of | 
txation amounting to $49,000,000. This the | 
chancellor proposes to raise by revising the | 
ivome tax, and raising the death duties. | 
i‘ also recommends a system of valuation | 
thet will separate ‘‘site values’’ of real estate 
trom ‘‘improvement values,’’? and give some | 
ef from taxation to those who improve their | 
uperty. va 





USTER AND HOME RULE.—The real- | 
ization of the really dangerous state of 
ng in Ulster has at last brought both par- 
in Parliament to the point of conciliation. 

speech that Mr. Arthur J. Balfour made 
‘April 29th, in which he pleaded for the 
®.usion of the four Protestant counties from 
operation of the home rule bill, while he 
C ‘essed that home rule itself was inevitable, 
ive @ very "deep impression. Sir Edward 
(:: son and Mr. Asquith followed with friendly | 
Speeches, and the way to a peaceful settlement 
: ‘he question is now open, if the consent of 


[rish Nationalists can be won. The Dill | 


will probably be passed in its present form, 
and then amended so as to exclude Ulster, 
either in the House of Lords or by a separate 
bill, aecording to the decision of the leaders. 
Mr. Redmond, speaking for the Nationalists, 
objects to any negotiations until the bill has 
been passed. e 


[-SDERAL RESERVE BOARD.—On May 
4th, it was announced from Washington that 
President Wilson had asked Adolph C. Miller 
of California, assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior, Paul M. Warburg, a member of the 
banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., W. P. G. 
Harding, a bank president of Birmingham, 
Alabama, and Harry A. Wheeler of Chicago, 
former president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, to serve as members of 
the Federal Reserve Board. The post of gov- 
ernor of the board was offered to ex-Secretary 
of State Richard Olney, but he declined it. 
& 

AA Rer.— Tee diplomatic representatives 

of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile set 
promptly at work on the task of arranging a 
peaceful settlement of the troubles in Mexico. 
Their plan was for a peace commission to be 
made up of representatives of the two parties 
in Mexico and of the United States, and they 
also desired to arrange an armistice while ths 
commission is acting. The United States and 
the government of Huerta agreed, and on May 
3d General Carranza consented to appoint rep- | 
resentatives to meet the other commissioners | 
at Niagara Falls, Canada, on May 18th; but 
copy'r, warnisaewna he declared flatly that he | 
would not agree to an} 
armistice, and that his 
commissioners’ should | 
withdraw if an armistice 
was insisted on. ——On 
receiving this message, 
the mediators withdrew | 
their invitation to him to | 
take part in the negotia- | 
tions. His position, if it | 
remains unchanged, will | 
GEN. FREDERICK FuNsTON make if necessary for the 
mediators to confine themselves to straighten- 
ing out the Tampico episode.——On May Ist, 
General Huerta requested the resignation of 
his minister of foreign affairs, Sefior Portillo y 
Rojas; it is not clear why he did so. Sefior 
Portillo at once resigned.—— Fighting con- 
tinues about Tampico, and the insurgent 
forces, who expect to take the city, have de- 
clined to agree to the neutralization of the port. 
——On May Ist, word came that an army, 
under General Villa, was threatening Saltillo. 
Insurgent forees are also moving against 
Mazatlan and San Luis Potosii——On April | 
30th, the United States army took pos-| 
session of Vera Cruz, and the naval forces 
returned to the ships. General Funston is in 
command. Civil Gov. Robert J. Kerr, who 











| was appointed by Admiral Fletcher, has been 


superseded by military officials. The Federal 
commander, General Maas, with several thou- 
sand troops, holds the railway line to Mexico 
City. On May 6th, the War Department 
authorized General Funston to extend his 
lines and throw up fortifications round Vera 


Cruz. ° 


NSTITUTION FOR CHINA. — The 

amended constitution of the Chinese re- 
public was proclaimed May ist. It is remark- 
able for the virtually dictatorial powers it 
confers on the president. The executive can 
convoke, suspend, or dissolve the legislature, | 
and can even refuse to promulgate acts that | 
have been passed by a three-fourths vote of | 
that body. A new cabinet, said to be very | 
conservative in character, took office on May 2d. | 


& 

LONEL ROOSEVELT RETURNS.— 

Word came from Manaos, Brazil, on April 
30th, that the Roosevelt exploring party had | 
come out of the jungle at that point, and on | 
May 5th the members of the party reached Para 
on the coast. The geographical and scientific 
results of the expedition were very satisfactory. 


& 
HE COLORADO STRIKE.— There has 
been peace in the coal-mining district since 
the Federal troops arrived on April 30th. 
Further attempts made by Congressman Foster 
to induce Mr. Rockefeller and other mine 
owners to consent to an arbitration of the 
matters in dispute were fruitless. On May 2d, 
the coroner’s jury investigating the deaths of 
several women and children killed in the tent 
colony of the strikers at Ludlow reached a 
verdict that fixed the responsibility of the 
tragedy on the mine guards and members of 
the state militia. On the same day, Secretary 
of War Garrison issued a proclamation calling | 
on all persons in the strike district to give up | 
their arms. At the request of the Governor of | 
Colorado, a second detail of Federal troops | 
was sent to Colorado on May 34. The Colo- | 
rado Legislature convened in extra session on | 
May 4th to consider legislation that the situa- 
tion demands. 


ECENT DEATHS.—At Cowes, England, | 
May 2d, the Duke of Argyll, son-in-law | 
of Queen Victoria, and former Governor- | 
General of Canada, aged 68.——-At New York, 
May 3d, Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, aged 88. | 
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10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is now put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three 
times as large as the 10-cent size. 


By saving in packing it offers 


you 10 per cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 

















Serve Quaker 
In Big Dishes 


If You Would Know Its Vim-Producing Power 


Qeecs Oats is the utmost in energy food. 
It should multiply vim, create bubbling vital- 
ity, make one “‘ feel his oats.’’ 

But a little dish, once daily, doesn’t go far 
enough. Active, growing children need three 
times what most children get. 


Serve Quaker in big dishes. 
Then you will know the 


morning meal. 


Make it the 


fullness of its vim-producing power. 

And millions of grown-ups need a month 
of such breakfasts—to put them at their best. 
Nobody doubts the energy that’s there, but 


few folks get enough. 


Quaker Oats 


The Luscious 


Quaker Oats forms a luscious dish 
because it is made of just the rich, 
plump grains. It is made to tempt 
children to eat an abundance. And 
they will if you put it before them. 


We pick out for Quaker just the 
cream of the oats. We get but ten 
pounds froma bushel. Yet Quaker 
Oats, with all this flavor and aroma, 
costs no extra price. 


Bear this in mind—you who want 
children to get the full benefit. Get 


Energy Food 


them the luscious flakes which have 
won the world to Quaker. 

A hundred nations send here now 
to get delicious Quaker Oats. All 
because of this flavor, which has 
taught millions of children to love 
this food of foods. 

It is always there, and always will 
be, when you order Quaker. 





Serve Quaker Oats in large dishes. 
Small servings are not sufficient to 
show in full its vim-producing power. 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 


The large 25-cent package gives ten per cent more for the money 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


(574) 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


“&y Annette Wynne cro 


T seems to me St. Patrick’s Day 

By every rule should come in May, 
Instead of when the March winds blow, 
And blossoms sleep beneath the snow ; 
For then the fields could all be seen 
A-wearing of the emerald green, 
Just like the flag so green and gay 
They carry on St. Patrick’s Day: 
And every night the wind would play 

Soft Irish croonings through the trees, 
Like some sweet harp that far away 

Sighs in the Isle beyond the seas. 
And so it seems St. Patrick’s Day 
By every rule should come in May, 
Instead of when the March winds blow, 
And buds still sleep beneath the snow. 


* ¢ 


HOLDING ON. 


se) “‘f ET me have your jewels before 
if & you take the ether, madam. ’’ 
mu. \ x The head nurse spoke with 
‘1a iE| her accustomed authority. 
|| becca) = "The only jewel I have,’’ re- 
plied the patient, ‘‘is one that I 
must keep. ’’ 

She held up her left hand, and showed a 
tiny gold cross tied by a ribbon about the palm. 
‘*T always keep this to hold on by.’’ 

The woman had been operated on again and 
again, as her disease progressed. Yet she had 
never lost her courage or her patience. In the 
little cross she had something to ‘‘hold on’’ 
by. 

That is what we all need in time of trial or 
temptation. The secret of all effective resist- 
ance is comprised in ‘‘holding on.’’ Severe 
trial, real temptation, almost always makes the 
head swim and the heart sink. It is then that 
we need something to which we can cling. So 
long as the pain or the allurement does not 
overcome the power of reason, there is no 
danger. Neither hurt nor forbidden pleasure 
has really taken hold. But when temptation 
becomes so strong that it can make evil look 
like good and goed like evil, then we must 
have help. 

There are many men who feel the terrible 
temptation to drink and yet come home sober, 
simply because they keep before their minds 
the faces of their children. There is many a 
boy in the great cities who manages to keep 
honest and undefiled, amid dishonest and 
unclean surroundings, because of the mother’s 
letter that he carries in his pocket. 

That way of meeting temptation was the 
way of the young Carpenter of Palestine, who 
became conscious that He was a king, and 
who, in the wilderness, defied the worldly 
spirit that tempts kings. In that struggle, He 
held tight to the word of God. Each of the 
three temptations He answered flatly and 
directly by a quotation from Scripture. That 
was the way that Christ held on. 


* ¢ 
A WORD FOR GOSSIP. 


HEN Tom’s business obliged 
W him to move from Chicago 

to a small Ohio town, Mrs. 
Tom, like the plucky little woman 
she was, tried to hide her disap- 
pointment from her husband, and 
make the best of the new and 
uneventful life that she foresaw for 
several years to come. “I can start a Current 
Topics Club,” she said, hopefully. “‘They’ve never 
had anything of the sort, and it would be a blessing 
to the community. These small towns are always 
narrow, with nothing to talk about but gossip. 
I’ll return Mrs. Black’s call to-morrow, and talk it 
over; perhaps I shall discover that I had a mission 
in coming here—who knows?” 

Accordingly, Mrs. Tom went over to Mrs. 
Black’s the next afternoon. She reported the 
result at dinner. 

“You know the Current Topics Club I was going 
to start?’ she asked. 

Tom nodded—and waited. 

“Well, I’ve changed my mind.” 

Tom looked expectant. 

“T might as well tell you first as last. I returned 
Mrs. Black’s call this afternoon, and everything 
went pleasantly enough until I mentioned gossip 
and current topics. Then she began totalk. She 
said that she thought it was wrong to decry gossip; 
for her part, she thought that being interested in 
your neighbors—in their joys and sorrows and 
hopes and ambitions—was one of the first duties 
of life; that she would a thousand times rather 
have her daughters interested in people than in 
dress or European politics or Eastern philoso- 
phies. Of course she didn’t mean that she wanted 
them to say unkind things about others, but 
‘gossip’ did not mean that; that was an instance 
of a noble word abused —‘gossip’ was really a 
word of friendliness and relationship; she had 
often wished that some one would form a society 
for the cultivation of gossip as a fine art; for- it 
was intimately concerned with all the kindness 
and unselfishness and philanthropy in the world. 
I am not saying it at all as she did—she was so 
charming that you couldn’t possibly feel hurt; I’m 
just giving you the idea.” 

“And the conclusion?” Tom asked, smiling at 
his wife’s flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

“There are three conclusions,” Tom’s wife 
answered, frankly, smiling back. “The first is 
that it is well to know your field before planning 











your campaign; the second, that it is also well to 
define your terms; and the third, that perhaps | 


current topics, like charity, should begin at home. 
I’m going to study gossip, Tom.” 


* * 


AN ELEPHANT HUNT. 


66 HE finding of a big round footmark im- 
printed in the soft sand at the bottom of a 
nullah began one of the most delightful 

hunting experiences of my whole life,” says a 

recent correspondent of Field. ‘It happened in 

Burma many years ago, and in a moment all other 

game was forgotten, and my little brown friend, 

Moung Aingyi, and I gave ourselves up, body and 

soul, to the fascination of following the elephant 

trail. 

“The sand at the bottom of the dry watercourse 
was soft, and the footprints were deep and well 
defined; but after a time the track left the nullah 
and led through the level valley land, where tall 
grass formed dense walls on either side, and 
arched above our heads as we followed the path 
that the elephant had made for us. 

wine, afternoon was age tne | to a close, when 

il roke 


da 





was n by a series of 
rending crashes that grew fainter and fainter, 
until at length all was silent again. Some- 
thing had startled the great beast, and he was 


ne. 
ee Long. after dark we reached a little Mg 
and interviewed the white-haired thugyi, who 
received us with true Burmese hospitality. Yes, 
indeed, there were many elephants in the jungle 
particular a mighty tusker who had a mate an 

ttle one running at her side. bg drank often 
a water hole not far from the village. Doubt- 
less this was the huge elephant we had been fol- 


lowing. 

vMoung Aingyi and I stumbled out into the 
darkness together and took the road to the water 
hole. We reached it at last, and on the top of a 
high, cliff-like bank we awaited events. The 
water hole lay below us some fifty Fa ~ away 
half hidden under a steep bank and a fringe of 
feathery, arched bam The hours dragged 
by, and my eyelids were drooping when Moung 
Aingyi touched me a: ven as he did so 
there broke out, as it seemed, above, below, 
behind, and all round me a sound that surely 
could not be of earth. There below us stood his 
lordship, deep in the cool water, the moonlight 
burnishing the glory of his tusks as he bellowed 
for his tardy mate, whose shrill voice echoed far 
away. 

wT azed upon this glorious sight, and fingered 
my big rifle half-heartedly. Then I heard the 
answering trumpet, nearer now and louder, and a 
little squeal of . And there, splashing in the 

1, where there had been only one, were three 
he smallest member of the family a most absur 
miniature edition of his parents. They drank 
their fill of water, and the old ones took water in 
their trunks and squirted it over each other and 
the baby, and they all wallowed in the family bath. 
Then they waded out to a bank of soft, dry sand, 
almost immediately beneath our perch, and re- 
commenced their play. Suddenly they ceased 
and stood silent, motionless, suspicious. The 
tusker stood broadside to me, and I raised my 
rifle once more. Moung Aingyi was trembling 
audibly, and my own blood seemed to surge to my 

head until the throbbing deafened me. 

“But I could not pull the trigger. I laid the 
rifle down as far from me as I could, and as I did 
so the whole family turned, there was a faint 
shuffle of feet, and almost imperceptibly they 
faded away into the darkness. Then we stole 
through the dense jungle once more, while the 
moon and stars paled at the approach of day. 

“Moung Aingyi seldom questioned any of m 
doings, but as we neared the stockade he turne 
a piteous little brown, wrinkled face toward me, 
and, in a voice that seemed to have tears close 
behind it, wailed out the question that was in his 
mind, ‘Why did the thekin not shoot?’ ” 


in 
al 
at 











* ¢ 


THE “STINGING TREE.” 


O you remember—writes a friend of The 
D Companion—back in your boyhood days on 
the farm, when you were routed out of bed 
on a chilly autumn morning, and sent to fetch the 
cows for milking? As you drove the herd up the 
lane, in no very sweet temper, one old “‘bossy” 
persisted in lagging behind. You stooped for a 
stick to hurl at her, and as you did so, your hand 
brushed against a small weed that grew close to 
the fence. You had touched a nettle, and for the 
rest of the day there was a very “touchy” boy 
about the farm. If that little nettle had grown to 
a height of eight or ten feet, and the venom in its 
sting had increased proportionately, you would 
have a very fair example of the Australian “‘sting- 
ing tree.”’ 


In that far-away land—where all nature seems 
to take on an exaggerated form—this poisonous 
weed is most prolific. In the tropical ‘bush’ of 
northern ————_. especially, it attains a great 
height, and sometimes it forms a veritable thicket. 
Its sting causes the most a pee a pain, and 
from root to tip it is covered with the minute 
needles that enter the flesh upon the slightest 


contact. 

Fortunately, nature has provided an antidote in 
the form of a plant called the congee bar. This 

lant is usually found in the immediate vicinity of 
he stinging tree, and when you rub it briskly over 
the parts affected, it exudes a juice that allays the 
pain to a considerable extent. The native blacks 
are familiar with both plants, and when suffering 
from contact with one, readily find the other. 
But the “new chum’’—or recent arrival in the 
country—must endure almost unbearable agony 
— experience teaches him the means of re- 

ef. 

The writer first met the stinging tree while pros- 
pecting along the Johnstone River, in company 
with two other “‘new chums.” Dame the noonday 
rest, I took my gun, and wandered into the “bush” 
in search of wild turkeys. I started one, which 
peomaty scurried into a thicket of stinging tree. 
ntent on getting a shot, I plunged in after the 
bird, and was well into the middle of the “torture 
chamber” before I realized its nature. I forgot 
the turkey in the extreme torment of the moment. 
By the time I reached camp, I was literally on 
fire, and, in my pstonse, I applied water to my 
hands and face. That so aggravated the pain that 
for some hours my companions feared that I would 
go mad. We applied what crude remedies our 
outfit supplied, but it was the following day before 
I began to experience any relief, and for several 

days I suffered considerably. 
nimals also suffer from contact with this pes- 
tilent plant. I recall one case in particular. A 
teamster was conveying a piece of machinery from 
the coast, up the mountain trail to one of the 
mines. e used a two-wheeled —_ drawn by a 
team of py! horses. He covered half the dis- 
tance on the first day, and camped for the night in 
an abandoned hut, near which was a clearing of 
rhaps an acre. He turned the horses into this 

clearing to graze. 

The hut was built of heavy logs; one end was 
entirely occupied by an immense brick oven, 
used in the “‘rush” days to bake bread for the 
miners. The building stood at the junction of two 
trails, and_ was a sort of stopping-over place for 
belated yg Several were there on this 
particular night, and in the midst of their yarn- 
spinning they heard a horse tear madly past the 








hut with the most bloodcurdling squeals. All 
hands rushed out, but nothing was to be seen in 
the darkness. 

As they reéntered the hut, one old digger sug- 
ested to the teamster that one of his horses might 
ave been infected with the stinging tree, and gone 

mad with the pain. The teamster scouted the idea, 
and was asserting his belief that both horses were 
still feeding in the clearing, when the animal was 
again heard, coming back down the trail. The 
men rushed from the hut into the inky darkness, 
determined to intercept the horse. 

The narrow shaft of light from the open door 
only served to accentuate the blackness on either 
side of it, so that the men could not see one 
another as they waited, poised, to spring at the 
onrushing animal. Perhaps the darkness was to 
blame; but with a rush of hoofs and the most 
horrible cries, the agonized creature passed them 
all, and with one T+ bound, dashed through the 
open doorway of the hut. 

For one instant there was the sound of hoofs 
rattling across the floor; then came the crash of 
a w-¥"4E falling to the floor. The men rushed 
in, to find the teamster’s big gray struggling in 
his death agony. He had run head-on against 
the brick oven at the end of the hut, and his 
neck was broken. The stinging tree was to 
blame for it all. 


LAD OMINE 


%y Eleanor Duncan Wood 


WATCHED you down the winding lane as far 
as I could see you. 

I saw you turn, and wave your cap, and trudge 
away alone. 

The friendly grasses caught your feet, so loath 

they were to free you, 

The trees bent low and lovingly o’er your bright 
head, my own. 


How deadly still the house has grown! Your 
room, how can I face it? 
Your ragged cap, and muddy shoes, the ball 
you’ll throw no more? 
And your best-beloved “‘fishin’ pole,’ O lad, where 
ean I place it 
That I shall not hear your whistle, and your step 
outside the door? 





a 


Afar, the rabbits venture out, the fox roams unmo- 
lested. 
The rocky pool awaits in vain your splashing, 
wild and free, 
Your pony nickers at the bars, his vaunted speed 
untested, 
And questions me with wondering eyes, “My 
master, where is he?” 


Your old dog whimpers at my feet, he knows he 
must not follow. 
From barn and shed your pigeons swoop, small 
circling clouds of gray. 
And from the lightning-blasted elm, far down the 
tangled hollow, 
A lonesome dove mourns ceaselessly, ‘Our boy 
has gone away!” 


When, years ago, your baby feet on their first 
journey started, 
Your father’s strong hands sent you forth, my 
arms the goal before. 
And we held our breath to watch you, dimpling 
and valiant-hearted, 
Make your slow, uncertain pilgrimage across the 
chamber floor. 


And now ’tis J you leave alone, helpless to aid your 
proving 
Who can but plead that stronger hands of Ten- 
derness Divine 
The Father of the Fatherless, all-powerful as 
loving, 
May guide and guard and lead you home, O 
little lad of mine. 





A VOCATIONAL FOCUS. 


**7S this the office of the Vocational Bureau?” 
| The secretary, brisk, middle-aged, shrewd- 
faced, took a rapid survey of the speaker, and 
smiled cheerfully. The neat, dark blue gown, 
the modest plume in the small hat, the girlish air, 
were promising. 


“Yes,” she replied. “In what do you specialize, 
please?” 

“Well,” the young woman acknowledged, with 
an embarrassed laugh, “I’ve had some training in 
several lines, and it’s hard to decide. You see, I 
studied bookkeeping at the business college, and 
at the same _ time, took coke lessons in the 
evenings, and I rg gs I'd like to take up one or 

e other. Or, could I register under both heads 
and take whichever chance came first?” 

“Tt is a little unusual,” the secretary said, after 
she examined the girl’s certificate, “but you seem 
to be qualified, and I will try it.” And when the 
necessary kinks had been put into the red tape, 
the girl left the office hopefully. 


few days later she returned; the secretary | 
| nation when his daughter asked him what the 


| entente cordiale really was. 


informed her that as yet nothing had come of her 
fe gga The fresh-faced damsel smiled 
brightly 


“Pm zlad,” she confided, “because I’ve about | 
| ally. It means a cordial understanding, but it 


decided to specialize in es ee You 
see, I’ve taken kindergarten training, too —maybe 
I didn’t mention it,—and just now, while 1m wait- 


ing. for a position, I’m helping my cousin in her | 
se 


lement work. She advises me, and so does 
another friend,—our new minister, in fact,—to reg- 
ister for kindergartening 
of playgrounds. Mr. St. John thinks that I have 
an unusual gift for managing children.” 

The little gray lady at the desk nodded, as she 
turned over the card catalogue with a slightly 
worried air. 

“Yes, Miss Maywood. I can make the change if 
= really wish it, although it is better if you can 

ecide definitely in the first place.” 

“T’m awfully sorry to make additional trouble,” 
exclaimed the girl, remorsefully, ‘‘but it’s so much 
more satisfactory to find yourself, and work at 
your true vocation! of you!” she added, 
gratefully, when the technicalities were once more 
adjusted. ‘‘Good-by!” 

he Sey found her again before the 
desk. In her hand was one of the Vocational 
Bureau’s neat circulars. 

“T’m truly ashamed,” she apologized, “‘but I’ve 
read your circular for the first time; I didn’t have 
one before. I didn’t realize the scope of the 
bureau. It seems to me that I’ve really found 
the kind of work that fits me best. Mr. St. John 
thinks so, too,” she added, with a slight blush. 
She pointed out the portion beginning, ‘Sanita 
and Economical Advising for Home Management; 
Dietetics; etc.” 

“T really think,” she added, with sweet earnest- 
ness, “that a woman can accomplish most in 
attacking the problems that concern the actual 
home; and a—and friends who advise me say the 





| also has a little different significance. 


| saw her, and ran to seize 
or else the supervision | 





same ting. He—they say that 7 temperament 
is especially adapted to concentration on domestic 
— You see, don’t you?” ‘atte 

“T suppose so,” agreed > geccuteny, ut her 
attitude was plainly disapproving. “Tf you will 
give us the required assurance as to your training 
and experience —” ° 

“Oh, certainly!” promised Miss Maywood, 
brightening again. “I'll attend to it right 
away. 
jut it was two weeks before the blue-clad figure 
appeared again in the doorway. There was a flush 
upon her cheek and a smile in her eyes, although 
the apologetic expression still trembled about her 
lips. The secretary nodded almost cordially. 

“Good ge iss Maywood!” she said. “I 
was about to write you. Yesterday a lady called 
to inquire about some one to help her in manag- 
ing a summer camp for girls. I thought of you 
at once, and I was quite sure you would like to 
talk it over with her.” 

Miss Maywood examined the silver meshes of 
her handbag with close attention. 

“Yes,” she replied, joey “T did uy that one 
summer, and it was very interesting. I should be 

lad to consider it, only—I came 


ll you —” 
“surely m= do not wish to make another 
change! he secretary’s tone betrayed exas- 
peration. “Frankly, Miss Maywood, I have inter- 
ested myself in your application, and I hoped that 
this opening m git appeal to you; it embraces 
several of your lines of work, including dietetics 
and the keeping of accounts. Your personality is 
attractive, and I think you need not hesitate to 
undertake —” 

“Oh, it isn’t that!” the girl interrupted, dis- 
tressed. ‘‘You’re very kind, and it would be per- 
fectly lovely, if—but—oh, it seems dreadfully 
changeable, and I told Mr. St. John so, but he 
simply wouldn’t wait—’’ Miss Maywood’s left 
hand fluttered up to the lace at her throat, and the 
secretary blinked a little in the sudden radiance 
that gleamed from its third finger. At that the 
—s ary’s face cleared, and she actually laughed 
a le. 

“I quite understand, my dear!” she assured 
the girl, with crisp kindliness. “This time you 
have we found your real vocation; and I 
don’t believe that a bit of your training has been 
w . The woman who specializes in matri- 
mony will find use for all she has learned—and 
more, too! Success to you in the most complex 
of all professions, Miss Maywood!” 


* © 


THE FIRST WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT. 


N the summit of South Mountain, above 
Boonsboro, Washington County, Maryland, 
stands an interesting memorial to George 

Washington, which is, moreover, the first monu- 
ment actually erected to his memory in this coun- 
try. Although work was begun on the monument in 
Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore, some years ear- 
lier, that shaft was not completed until 1829; but 
the one on South Mountain was virtually built in 
one day, the Fourth of July, 1827. 


At seven o’clock on the morning of that day all 
the people of the little settlement of Boonsboro— 
two years later it contained only twenty-nine 
houses—went in a body 
to the point then known 
as Blue Rocks. Some of 
the men had foughtunder 
W: m in the War 
volution. The 
result of the day’s labor 
was a monument built of 
the stones found on the 
mountain. It measured 
fifty-four feet in circum- 
ference, and was raised 
to the height of fifteen 
feet that day. Tradition 
says that that height was 
increased to fifty feet in 
the next few days. 

Acentral stairway leads 
to the summit. e out- 
look is over three coun- 
ties; it includes part of 
the route of Washing- 
ton’s historic trip up the 
Potomac, the scene of the John Brown ragedy 
the Antietam battlefield, and a part of the old 
National Road. A white marble tablet was orig- 
inally set in the side of the monument, on whic 
was the ge “Erected to the memory of 
Washington, July 4, 1827, by the citizens of Boons- 
boro.” The slab has disappeared, and all efforts 
to trace it have been in vain. 

In the course of half a century the monument 
fell into decay. In 1882 it was rebuilt by citizens 
of Boonsboro; but a stroke of lightning has torn 
away a pert of it. The oy of —_~ = 
jamny think that it would a fitting tribute 
from the pease of the whole country to restore it, 
and the matter has been brought before Congress 
athe Representative of the 4th Maryland district. 
to 


ask you—to 








THE FIRST WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT 


e fact that it is the first completed monument 
Washington—except one in Paris—is settled 
by contemporary records. 


* 


BISMARCK AND THE “ENTENTE 
CORDIALE.”’ 


N the newspapers of to-day we very often find 
the words entente cordiale. Most readers un- 
derstand the meaning of the expression, but 
it is rather difficult to make a translation that 
expresses the exact meaning of the original 
French. Prince Bismarck gave a good expla- 


“Well,” he said, “it is not so easy to define liter- 


or ex- 
ample: you were in the courtyard this morning 
when I came from the garden with Nero; Diana 
was in the yard, gnawing a large bone. y Nero 

the e. Then there 
was a little fight, until I struck them a few sharp 
blows with my eane. After that the bone lay in 
the middle of the court, while both dogs st off 
at some distance, and looked eagerly at it. Each 
dog, in fact, was as anxious to keep the other 
away as he was afraid of = cane, and therefore 
neither ventured to seize it. You see, that is 
what they call in diplomatic circles an entente 
cordiale.’ 


* © 


IT DOES SOUND QUEER. 


HE following letter from a leading German 
newspaper was recently received by one of 
our big American dailies: 


Esteemed Gentlemen. An issue of your excellent paper 
of the date of October 23d contained, under the heading, 
“Election Returns,’’ the following statement: 

“As the count proceeded, it became evident that Brown 
had been scratched repeatedly by the women voters.”’ 

The above situation not being entirely clear to us, kindly 
afford us enlightenment on the following points: 

1. Where was the count going ? 

2. Was he German ? 

3. What had Mr. Brown done that the ladies should 
desire to scratch him ? 

Thanking you kindly in advance for the desired informa- 
tion, we beg to remain, 


Very truly yours, The Editors. 
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DOWN IN THE ORCHARD. 


BY ALICE V. L. CARRICK. 


What do you think was the game that we played, 
Down in the orchard grass, deep in the shade? 

The world was so warm, and a little wind blowing, 
And blossoms fell down just as if it were snowing. 
We played it was Christmas for Molly and me — 
Deep down in the shade, by the big apple tree; 

A dear, queer old Christmas, all warm and so sunny 
With blossoms for snow; don’t you think it was funny ? 


Rane: acne 


WHEN BOBBY WAS ABSENT. 
BY EDITH MARION CLEAVER. 


“ OU’RE late again,’’ said Miss Graves, 
as Bobby came into the kindergarten, 
carrying his lunch basket. ‘‘No, you 

must not sit with the children,’’ she said. 

**You must go over there and sit in the corner. ’’ 

Bobby looked longingly at his friends, who 
were sitting round the circle, but he went 
bravely over to a chair near the wall. 

‘‘And while you’re sitting there, Bobby,’’ 
Miss Graves went on, ‘‘just think how often 
you’ve been late this month.’’ 

Bobby sat down. He was not the smallest 
boy in the kindergarten, but in regard to work, 
he seemed to be the ‘‘baby’’ of the school. He 
was nearly five years old, but he could not do 
so many things as Freddy Turner, who had 
not passed his fourth birthday. 

He loved his teacher, Miss Graves, and he 
felt unhappy when she said that he did not 
pay attention. How could any little boy pay 
attention to things he did not understand, 
when there were so many interesting things 
happening all round him that he did under- 
stand? The teacher was always in such a 
hurry, too, particularly about right and left 
hands. ‘‘Right hand up, left hand up’’; and 
the children would laugh when he raised both 
of his. If they had only known—he was 
doing that because he could tell better when 
they were both up. And ‘‘front and back’’— 
they bothered him, too. He believed that he 
should like kindergarten if Miss Graves would 
not go so fast, if he understood more, and if 
they would not all laugh at him so often, and 
call him ‘‘funny.’’ 

He disliked to be called funny, but he had 
grown used to it. Even mother said that he 
was funny; but she did not seem to mind, 
nor did she scold him about it. 

Miss Graves often laughed with the children, 
but most of the time he did not know what the 
fun was about. 

He unbuttoned his coat and put his basket 
beside him on the floor; he remembered what 
had happened when he was singing the Sep- 
tember song. 

‘* «By all these lovely doughnuts,’ ’’ he had 
sung, ‘‘ ‘September days are here.’ ’’ 

He was sure. that was what she had said 
when she first taught the song to them. Now 
she had changed her mind, and wanted it 
“‘tokens.’? Tokens—whata queer word! For 
his part, he intended to say ‘‘doughnuts,’’ 
because even after she had explained the word 
‘tokens, ’’ he did not know what it meant. 


DRAWN BY SARAH K. SMITH 








It is up the hill and down the hill, 
And past a drowsy pool; 

Over the bridge and over the ridge, 
A tiresome way to school. 








THE WAY TO SCHOOL. 
BY M. D. BRINE. 


He sat miserable and 
unhappy in the corner 
while Miss Graves was 
talking, and the children 
occasionally glanced 
over at him. There 
was Susy Reynolds; he 
had meant to be early 
to-day—just on account 








of her birthday. She 
was six, and how he 
wished he were as old as 
that! There was to bea 
cake sent in, and ice 
cream for everybody. 
Susy had told them 
about it yesterday. 
Could it be that Miss 
Graves would not let 
him share in the party 
or have any of the good 


things? Bobby looked 
at her; she was telling road. 
neg about pussy wil- No one cares to look behind; 
Ows. . e 

fn ai Each is sure that he will find 
seemedp were queer little Just the place for home some- | 
cats that went up and where, 
d trees bef th P 

4 le And that mother will be there. 


leaves came out. In 





MOVING. 


BY KATE WATSON. 


Best of all our fun or play, 
Best of all is moving day ! 

All our things are gathered up, 
Bed and chair and smallest cup. 
Then we make a heavy load, 
And drive down the winding 








a jar by the window 
there were several long 
branches of pussy willow, and Bobby looked 
at them instead of listening to the story. 

‘*T don’t believe they’re real cats,’’ he said, 
‘*for they have no heads—unless they push 
them so far into the sticks that they can’t get 
them out. Perhaps they’re caterpillars,’’ and 
he shuddered. 

Now Miss Graves had finished, and the chil- 
dren were going to march. He hoped she was 
going to let him come back, but what was she 
saying? 

‘*Tt’s really provoking—the way you are late 
every day.’’ 

Bobby felt that she was sorry. He looked 
down at the floor, afraid to meet her eyes. 

‘*T’ve marked you absent, ’’ said Miss Graves. 
‘*T thought that you were not coming,’’ and 
she went over to the piano. 

This was dreadful! ‘‘Mayn’t I come into 
the march ?’’ he asked, timidly. 

‘*No, indeed,’’ she said. 

‘*Most every day,’’ he thought to himself, 
as he sat down again, ‘‘I’d like to stay at 
home; but to-day I did want to come, and 
now —’’ 

The children passed him as they marched, 


But when sister drives the pony cart 
The day seems sweet and cool; 
The -way is fair, as through the air 

We fly along to school. 











| and Susy Reynolds, for- 
| getting the dignity that 
belongs to a_ leader, 
gave him a little poke 
as she went by. Freddy 
Turner did not even 
|smile, or look at him 
at all. What did Miss 
Graves mean by not 
| letting him join in with 
| the others? All at once 
he knew what she meant. He was absent, 
|and, as the dreadful thought came over him, 
| he began to ery. 

At first Miss Graves did not notice him; but 
as he cried harder, and made so much noise, 
|she came over to him and lovingly took him 
on her lap. 

‘*Tell me, Bobby, why are you crying?’’ 
she said. 

He snuggled up against her, as he said, ‘‘I’m 
crying because I’m absent. ’’ 

** Absent !’’ 

“Yes. I don’t want to be absent on the day 
of Susy’s party. Please don’t make me 
absent when you all have ice cream and cake !’’ 
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‘*But you’re not,’’ said Susy, beginning to 
laugh. ‘‘You know you couldn’t —’’ 

Miss Graves shook her head at Susy. Taking 
| Bobby’s hand, she led him back to the ring, 
| and soon he was playing happily. 
| As he walked home, hand in hand with 
Susy, he said, ‘‘Oh, I’ve had a grand time 
at the party, even if I was absent part of 
the time. ’’ 

Susy did not laugh; she just kissed him 
good-by at his doorstep, as she said: 

‘*Be sure to come to-morrow, you funny 
little boy.’’ 

Bobby went into the house, wondering, as he 
| had often done, why she called him funny. 








1. LETTER CHANGES. 


Z 

Change one letter, and from a body of water 
make a dessert; to arouse ; a process of cooking; a 
garden tool; a fraud; a fish; to form; to appro- 
priate ; a boy’s nickname. 

Il. 

Change one letter, and from to lessen make to 
satisfy ; an opening ; a girl’s name ; a head; a com- 
coe a boy’s nickname; to dislike; a fruit ; a 

xed price; recent; destiny. 

11. 

Change one letter, and from a period of time 
make a river; a bird; a month; a negative; a 
road; a fairy; happy; a kind of grass; a song; 
compensation ; a fish; a tree; to declare. 

2. CHARADES. 
4 
7~ first is an article constantly used, 
- Ky cocone though noisy, no music can boast; 
My 


ird’s often hung, 
accused 
But after this deed, it is ready to roast. 
My whole is a man through all ages renowned 
For the virtue and truth in his character found. 
II. 


My first you may often take 
hen ~! second you seek. 
my whole is found in a ship 
Jr on a hillside bleak. 
II. 


~ first, a spacious, restful place, 
eside my second stands ; 
That second sure is England’s own, 
Famed are her lovely sands. 
My third has won a victory 
here many voices failed ; 
In quiet ways its work is done 
Genius its means have hailed. 
My fourth is an impression made, 
hough it can never rise. 
= whole stands firm and always sure, 
one can its course despise. 


though of crime not 





NUTS TO CRAC 





i 


My first will measure, day by day, 
If to your home attached ‘twill stay. 
My last sometimes bedecks the head, 
A gift the small boy views with pride ; 
= 4 maiden down the street 
Jears one adorning either side. 
Dumb is my whole, but by a touch 
A world of meaning can convey ; 
So sad to see it out—we hope 
It will not be your case some day. 
v. 
a one and two the preacher said, 
iy three and four was he. 
I asked him home to dinner, 
And he said, “‘My whole I’ll be.” 


3. HIDDEN MEANS OF TRAVEL. 

I do not know whether he liked it much, or 
|seemed to. The leaves seldom turn red until 
frost comes. It was a stormy night; sleet, rain 
| and snow fell. I carried the treasures out of the 





| fire. The horse seemed starved; he devoured 
hay, grain, meal, and from his crib oats — fi 
peared in a flash. He went out with his troll; 


| eyes never beheld such equipment. cher found 
the bureau too heavy to move. A bright day! 
Clouds sailed the air, ships dotted the sea, and 
sun was everywhere. 
4. CONCEALED WORD SQUARES. 
I. 
My first lies long and green, 
And at the lake makes second. 
When mists rise, then with third 
We soon may have to reckon. 
me fourth you give for gold 
f land you ever own 
Or 7 may sometime do 
If seed thoughts you have sown. 
II. 


We saw asters blooming. We could not recall 
the act or atone. The singer was tone deaf. The 
snow weighed a ton; icicles hung everywhere. 
We asked the rector to speak. 
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NEURITIS. 


re EURITIS is the inflammation of 

a nerve. When the nerve trunk 
is affected, it causes localized neu- 
ritis, or “‘mononeuritis.””. When the 
spreading branches of the nerve—the 
“peripheral” nerves—are involved, 
the condition is called “ peripheral 
neuritis.” Neuritis may be either 
acute or chronic, and sometimes an acute attack 
passes into a chronic form. 

Many things cause neuritis, but probably the 
most common cause is an injury of some kind; 
the nerve may be bruised or twisted, or there may 
be a continual pressure on it, which by and by 
leads to inflammation. Persons who drink habit- 
ually, or who are the victims of chronic dis- 
orders, like gout, rheumatism, or various kidney 
troubles, often get an obstinate neuritis from a 
slight injury that a well person would never notice. 

The chief symptom of neuritis is pain in the 
affected nerve. Sometimes the patient describes 
the pain as “burning,” sometimes as “shooting” 
or “darting,” and sometimes as “boring.” But 
whatever its character, the pain is usually con- 
stant. Movement makes it worse, and it is gener- 
ally more severe at night. Cases that can be traced 
to some slight injury are likely to get well, but a 
chronic case may persist for many months, espe- 
cially in persons whose blood is not in perfect 
condition. 

When neuritis is the result of a direct injury to 
a nerve, surgical treatment may be necessary. 
If the nerve has been divided by a wound, it must 
be brought together and sutured. If it is pinched 
or compressed by a tumor or an abscess, or a piece 
of fractured bone, it can be relieved only by sur- 
gery. In all cases the treatment of neuritis must 
include great care for the general health, absolute 
rest for the affected part, and relief for the wearing 
pain. Sometimes the sick nerve can be kept at 
rest by a bandage or a sling; if it cannot be helped 
in that way, the patient may have to go to bed. 
Massage is not advisable while the inflammation is 
high, but is often of service in the later stages of 
the trouble. 
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A “GRAN’SIR’” OF OTHER DAYS. 
*7NRAN’SIR’” Eli had grit. He 
was seventy, and had not had a 
tooth in his head for ten years, but 
thick, hard brown corn bread crust 
‘Wien vs his staff of life. 
her Gran’sir Eli had grace. When a 
LW) aL kid neighbor, who was two-thirds his size 
and just his age, got mad and struck 
him on one cheek with a cornstalk, he calmly 
turned the other cheek and invited the angry man 
to strike it. 

Gran’sir’ Eli had pluck. When his town house 
was burnt, he exchanged the lot and the ash heap 
for 160 acres of wild ridge land ten miles from 
town. Thither he carried his invalid wife and a 
half dozen daughters. Merrily humming the sea- 
sons through, he built a cosy home in the wilder- 
ness for his family. 

Gran’sir’ Eli was “as honest as the days are 
long’’—summer days, at that. When he packed 
all his belongings on an oxcart and started for the 
country, a neighbor suggested that he might take 
advantage of the bankrupt law, and thus get rid 
of a debt of several hundred dollars, for doctor’s 
bills, drugs, and so forth. Gran’sir’ Eli was 
deeply grieved that anyone should make such a 
suggestion to him. He paid off all his indebted- 
ness in a few years by selling produce, which he 
carried to town on rainy days and Saturdays. 

Gran’sir’ Eli was wise. He built a little school- 
house near his country home, and there his oldest 
daughter taught her sisters and the other children 
of the scattered settlement. 

Gran’sir’ Eli had patience. When his good wife 
complained, or rather regretted, that her poor 
health prevented her from helping him, he smiled 
away all her worry and half her pain by assuring 
her that just having her there to keep the home 
together was worth more than all a dozen able- 
bodied men could do. 

Gran’sir’ Eli had religion and common sense. 
During his last sickness, a circuit rider visited 
him, and prayed forhim. Kneeling beside the bed, 
the minister began, in a weeping voice, “O Lord, 
bless this our aged brother in his extreme feeble- 
ness—his feet tottering on the brink of —”’ 

“Hold on there!” interrupted the old man, seiz- 
ing the startled minister by his hair. ‘Hold on 
there! God already knows what you are telling 
Him. Just ask Him to forgive our sins—and don’t 
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get scared about it!’ 
Gran’sir’ Eli’s grit and grace, pluck and wisdom, 
honesty and patience, religion and common sense 





remained with him to the very last. It was then 
he said, “If you folks believe Lam going to heaven, 
straighten up your faces and quit crying. I intend 
to live again, even if I have to die to do it!” 
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A BRAVE SQUIRREL. 


ERNON Park is in Germantown, a part of 

Philadelphia. For many years it was the 
home of the Wister family, and contains many rare 
and beautiful trees; the stately colonial house 
still stands, and is used by the Site and Relic 
Society, which has collected there a great many 
interesting relics of colonial days. 


Several years ago the experiment of introducing 
gray squirrels into the park was tried. The little 
animals have thriven and multiplied until they 
have spread over a considerable part of the town 
adjacent to the park. In front of the house of a 

nion reader stands a large maple tree. 
There are squirrel nests in it, and the — pro- 
vides a daily ration of nuts for the little animals, 
which have become so tame that they will take 
food from the hand. 

Another family pet is a large male Maltese cat, 
a good fighter, who does not hesitate to attack 
dogs. One afternoon, when this cat lay on the 
—. a squirrel came down out of the tree to 
ook for his evening meal. The cat gathered him- 
self together and made a dash for the squirrel; 
the squirrel in turn ran for the tree with a shri 

ueal of terror—or was it defiance ? 


ith a bound, the squirrel went up the tree 
some three or four feet; then he quickly turned 
about, and hanging e bark, 


a hind feet to 

he faced his enemy. e cat had expected to seize 
the squirrel by the neck as he ran, but this show of 
resistance brought him to a halt; the squirrel at 
once took advantage of the cat’s hesitation, and 
aprens at him with bared teeth and claws un- 
sheathed. That surprise was too much for Tom’s 
——— he turned tail, and the brave squirrel 
actually chased him over a hedge some hundred 
feet away. Then the squirrel leisurely returned 
to his nesting tree. 


® © 


A LONG WAIT. 


HEREVER . Henry Labouchere went, his 

strange and interesting personality made 

itself felt. He was one of those men about whom 

numberless good stories, authentic and otherwise, 

cluster. The following is a true one that appears 

in “The Life of Henry Labouchere,” by Mr. Algar 
Labouchere Thorold. 


Labouchere was appointed an attaché to Mr. 
Crampton, the British minister at Washington. 
During one of Mr. Crampton’s absences from the 
legation, the young man had an cupertuaity of 
exercising the official reserve and discretion for 
which the Wo diplomats have always been so 
famous. An American citizen called one morning 
~ as Crampton. “I want to see the boss, 

e said. 

“You can’t; he’s out,” replied Labouchere. 
“But you can see me.” 

“You are no good,” replied the American. “I 
must see the boss. I'll wait.” 

“Very well,” calmly said the attaché, and went 
on with his letter writing. 

The visitor sat down and waited for a consider- 
able time. At last he came up to Labouchere, and 
said, “I’ve been waiting round here two hours. 
Has the chief come in yet?” 

“No; you'll see him drive up to the front door 
when he returns.” , 

+ See do you reckon it will be before he 


comes 
“Well,” said Labouchere, “he went to Canada 
yesterday. I should say he’ll be here in about six 
weeks.” 
® ¢ 


THE TWO SPIES. 


UNT Zeppelin, the German aéronaut, who 

saw service in our own Civil War, tells an 
amusing anecdote of army life in ’63 in his remi- 
niscences, which appeared in Der Greif, a Berlin 
magazine. Two spies had been captured on the 
banks of the Rappahannock. One -was a Yankee, 
the other of German birth. They were con- 
demned to be hanged to the branch of a tree 
that projected out over the river, since such a 
death would save their executioners the trouble 
of burying them. It would merely be necessary 
to saw away the branch and let the two bodies 
drop into the water. 


The Yankee’s turn came first. He still had a 
five-dollar bill in his poe, and he pressed it into 
the hangman’s hand with the whispered words, 
“For heaven’s sake, use a frayed rope!” 

The hangman did so. As soon as the Yankee 
was strung up, the rotten rope broke, and the 
condemn man fell into the water. He was a 
good swimmer, and so he managed to reach the 
opposite bank, which was within the lines of his 
own army. 

The German, when he saw what had happened 
turned to the hangman with a voice that trembled 
with fear. ‘‘Potztausend!” he cried. “I beg of 
you use a stronger rope, for I cannot swim!” 


* © 


REAL APPRECIATION. 


HE impulsiveness of great men often has led to 

amusing incidents. In “Reminiscences of My 
Life,’ Mr. Henry Holiday tells, among other 
anecdotes of the Pre-Raphaelites, this story of 
Rossetti, who was an ardent lover of rare and 
beautiful china: 


Rossetti dined one evening with friends who had 
learned from him the joys of china collecting. The 
dinner was served in beautiful cimens of vari- 
ous sorts of ware, and, for the better display of 
the dishes, was set out on the table. The salmon 
was served in an capoesely Sreniene dish. When 
the cover was removed, ssetti started, leaned 
over to examine the dish, took it in both hands, 
and turned it upside down to see the marks on the 
back. The salmon of course fell out on the table- 
cloth, but Rossetti paid no attention, and only 
exclaimed, “The very dish I was going to get to- 
morrow!” The lady was so ela at 
the dish ahead of her guest that she quite forgave 
the irreverent treatment of her salmon and of her 
tablecloth. 

® © 


A HARSH REMEDY. 


COMPANION to the story of the elderly 
gentleman who, when his neighbors objected 
to the strange thumping noises that proceeded 
from his room, explained that his physician’s 
orders were that he take his powders two nights 
running, and skipping the third, and that that was 
his night to skip, appears in Current Opinion. 
“Did you drink the water very hot‘an hour before 
each meal, as I prescribed?” the doctor asked. 
“And how do you feel now?” 
**T tried hard,” the patient wailed, “‘but I had to 
op too soon! I drank for thirty-five minutes, 
and it made me feel like a balloon.’ 


STOP $1;51U..1- 7. Tame 


At home. Very easy. me tell you HOW. 
WALTER McDONNELL, The Windsor, 693, Washington, D. C. 











“SCOUT” 






SAFE, Fires cap inside 
SANE. Automatic 


Repeating 
Paper Cap 


PISTOL 


Sold by dealers in 
Fireworks, Toys, 
ware, Spo 
Goods, Stationery 
and Novelties everywhere at 25 Cents Each. 
PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO., NASHVILLE, TENN. 








f) “SKIBO’(_ > 


= 


JUVENILE GOLF OUTFIT) 
Boys, Be Golf Champions! 


“SKIBO”** Golf Outfit will give 
you more fun than anything you 
ever tried. You'll soon be making 
dandy drives and approach shots. 
And by practicing putting round the 
yard or in your room, you’ll train 
yourself to make teams and to win 
championships. 

Get this handsome outfit of wooden 
and iron clubs, with two balls in service- 
able golf bag. Tell 
your father about 
them. At your tor 
store, or we 
send complete 
“Ski ’ 


ibo” outfit b: 
Brest 


| 
















“Skibo” 
outfit de luxe for 
Write for 
FREE Folder 
illustrating“‘Skibo” 
Golf Outfit and 
Lawn Golf, “The 
Little Mind Build- 
er” Block Letters 
and electrically 

“Aut 





equi o- 
moto” (Juvenile 
Autom ). 


























Many persons, in their desire for economy, 
make themselves over extravagant. 

There are some very successful men and 
women who cannot see why they should buy 
good traveling equipment, and in the end they 
pay more for this false economy than the more 
expensive first quality articles would cost. 


Merit is not based on temporary value, but on 
long economics. 

Never buy cheap luggage ; buy rather lasting 
luggage ; it will cost you more at first, but the 
extra cost is your travel insurance. 
Indestructo Trunks represent the highest 
quality which it is possible to build into 
traveling equipment. 

Indestructo Trunks are priced accordingly ; 
they cost you more to buy in the first instance, 
but they are the cheapest in the long run. 

We do not leave trunk service to chance; 
we guarantee full five years’ service on 
Indestructo Trunks, regardless of how 
far they travel or what happens. 


Write today for the Indestructo Travel Book, 
and also for a copy of Caveat Emptor. 
National Veneer Products Co. 
405 Beiger Street Mishawaka, Ind. 














which 


Rifle Teams won two World’s Championships 
in four years. 
If you want to know how to shoot and 
safety, write us a post card 
me 


handle a 

saying: 

“How to Use 
Firearms” 

It’s a book that 


makes a gun 
safe in every 





Dept. 26, Lowell, Mass. 
Makers of THE BLACK SHELLS 














BIKE OR MOTORBIKE 


—whichever you ride, there are equal reasons of 
safety and service for equipping your wheels with 


rF PENNSYLVANIA + 


©; 


minimum service of 5,000 miles. 



















VACUUM 'CUP TIRES 


V. C. safety is positive—in the quick turn, the sudden check or the sudden burst of 
speed. The constant, elastic grip of the suction cup tread makes skidding impos- 
sible on the slippery pavement, and is a great help on the muddy road. 


Extra tread thickness and toughness for extra long wear. 
through and through for safe going over oiled roads. 


For Bicycles—V. C. Red Treads, guaranteed for one full season. 
For Motorcycles—V.C. Automobile Casings, motorcycle sizes, guaranteed for a 


Absolutely oilproof 


Boys—only the best is good enough for you—demand Vacuum Cups. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 

New York San Pranciece 

( : bet 

foe Pe Dalles 


An Independent Company with an 
Independent Selling Policy. 


Omaha 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Seattle 
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THROUGH A MOB. 


URING the Siege of Paris and the Commune 
in 1870, Madame de Hegermann Lindencrone, 
an American, was living in Paris, and had a very 
narrow escape from violence at the hands of a 
street mob. Her own courage and courtesy were 
all she could depend upon, and these served her 
well. She tells the story in the book, “In the 
Courts of Memory.” She had been on a visit to 
Worth, the dressmaker, when the noise and 
shouting in the street sent every one to the win- 
dows. The street was filled with smoke, and a 
mob was “howling and flying in every direction.”’ 
et thought was to reach my carriage, and 
ome as quickly =. a. I caught a 
etimpee of the carriage up the street, and I 
saw a hand gesticulat ve the heads of the 
crowd, which I recogniz oy as Louis’. It was the 
bas i! one with a glove on! 





Use it every day 

Fok growing girls and boys, Lis- 

terine is the best mouth-wash 
that can be prepared. Adults should 
also use it freely. It not only im- 
partsa sense of eanliness, butaids in 
keeping the teeth and gums healthy. 
Listerine is non-poisonous and most effective as 
an antiseptic for all cuts, burns, scalds, etc. 


All Druggists Sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SHAMPOO 
YOURSELF 














Tonight rub your scalp lightly with 
Cuticura Ointment. In the morning 


shampoo with Cuticura Soap. These 
emollients do much for dry, thin and 
falling hair, dandruff and itching 
scalps, and do it speedily, agreeably 
and economically. - 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address “‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


a@-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 











Ends Your Tire 
Troubles. 


This famous preparation is 
just what you want to make 
your tires leak-proof. Heals 
punctures instantly while 
on the run and preserves 
the rubber. Actually makes 
your tires give double service. 
Neverleak is bound to decrease 
your tireexpense and tocut out 
needless delay. Has the reputa- 
_tion of 18 years’ successful use ; 
is the one reliable, guaranteed 
preparation sold by repairmen 
and dealers everywhere. 

Treat your tires at once with 
Neverleak Tire Fluid. Put up 
in handy, self-injector tubes, 

25 cents each. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





















y way through the mass of people 


PS very politely, “Pardon,” as 1 pushed, an 
Vea R — YY, Meret, ” after I had passed. 
had been unharnessed, and a man 


spite of ‘Louis? 


was f=] to lead him aw: nae f et oe co 


remonstrances. The man h 
the bridle, while Louis, with a pluck unknown 
before, kept a firm gri ‘on the other. The horse 
was being tugged at on both sides ; had he not been 
the angel he was, there would have been trouble. 

The man holding the bridle opposite to Louis 
seemed to me a most formidable person. Still, 
I tried to smile with calmness, and although 
I was shaking all over, said, “Pardon, monsieur, 
will you permit me to have my horse harnessed ?”? 
I think he was completely taken off his guard, for, 
with the intuitive plant? 
answered me amiably. Throwing back his coat, 
he showed me his badge and said, ‘I am the agent | 
of the Committee of Public Safety, and it is for the 
ovecuney. that I take the horse.” 

I made 
cult for me to walk to my home, and if the govern- 
ment wanted the horse, it might come there to 
fetch it. He looked doubtfully at me, as if weigh- 
ing the situation, then said, ver courteously : 

I un derstand, madame, and I give you back 
our horse.” And he even hel Louis to re- 
arness the horse, which seemed happy to return to 

his shafts. 
e ¢ 


HANGED BY THE NECK. 


HE man who orders goods and then refuses to 

accept them is a trial to shopkeepers and 
manufacturers in all lands; a novel way of 
serving such delinquents is described in a 
curious little anecdote told in “The Memoirs of 
William Hickey.” 


There was a Chinaman who took excellent like- 
nesses in clay, which he afterward colored, 
they were altogether well executed. To this man’s 
shop Pott and I went to see his Pegeemaness. 
We found Mr. ee a surgeon of the ship Not- 
tingham, sitting for ait, and compla ining 
pepo A of ay extremel ae tl phiz the arti 
fter _ ae ——— this several 
times, the ean tala down his tools, and looking 
significantly at Carnegie, s said, “Hi, you handsome 
lace no have got how can make,” “and turning to 
Pott, he cont , “Here can make handsome 
face, for too much ee handsome face have got.” 
Carnegie was offended at both observations, and 
declared he would not pay for or take the model 





away. 
He kept his word, and the next time we called 
at the s the image of Mr. amease 


yh + 
y a rope round the neck to 
aire ay nuch anger, meanin 
a that the Chinaman, with m anger, answere 
“All these have too much ee grand Sadrones, give 
me too much trouble, make handsome face, no 
pay, no take, so must ee hang up.” 


® © 


MAKING HIM UNDERSTAND. 


ANY a sly and crafty foreigner has shielded 

himself from trouble by affecting not to 
understand the language spoken to him. Tégliche 
Rundschau tells an amusing story of an Oriental 
who pretended not to understand English, but 
forgot himself at the moment. 

A Chinaman was brought before a magistrate in 
a court of a Canadian city, and received a fine for 
a slight misdemeanor. ie judge had great diffi- 
culty in making the Oriental understand, for he 
pretended not to know a word of Eng 


—, u 


lish. 

“Look here. ca ~ x, ee “that is 
one dollar. Do ay ito vise in 
ail! Understand?” “The Cc 7-¥ 
hat Rh F ~ not understand, and th: cae 
re 


ry why ‘talk with him, your y ~g —_ the 
portly eee who had arre: sted the m “Pi 
im understand!’ 


bem} the be jue had ates — leave Se eer 
roach: Chinaman, and shouted in 
“Say, you oak the teakettle Reg pnt — rene 
an hing? You’ve to pay a two-doliar fine!” 
“You’re a liar!” cried the Chinaman forgetting 
himself in his rage. “It’s only one dollar!’ 
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WORTH THE PRICE. 


HE following story, which an officer who is a 
member of the G. A. R. tells, appears in a 
Western paper. “In a Phoenix hotel one night,” 


| he said, “a number of veterans got into a dispute 


about the Battle of Bull Run. The veterans—all 
men of high rank—argued at length, but a quiet 
man spoke up and said: 


“*Gentlemen, I ha to be | there, and I 
think I can settle the point at at issue. 

“And settle it he did. He settled it in a mas- 
terly manner. The | yo po much im- 
pressed, to him when he got thro 

"7 ‘My dear sir. what was your rank in e arm 
Br vate, sir, a full private,’ was he 
reply. 
crt short ones oS the 
his bill, since he 
proprietor said to him: 
ot a cent, sir! Not a cent! 


ing how is that?’ the other demanded, in 
bewildermen 

“<< couldn't dream of charging you, sir,’ said 
the proprietor, warmly. “You are the first private 
I have ever met.’ 


~ 9 ye asked for 
leave, but the 


You owe me 


HIDING THE WORST. 


E miss President Wilson’s quiet and trench- 

ant wit sadly here at Princeton,” said an 
instructor in Greek to one of the Washington 
Star’s contributors. 


ect yomensber, ot one of President Wilson’s 
yn tG complained of a man who boasted of 


“<«When a man,’ said the President, ‘boasts of 


5 ve" may rest that they’re 





of a Frenchman, he | | 


him observe that it would be very diffi- | 
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See Your Teacher 22! ins, 


in school. Good pa: 7%. Write us first we tell you how. 
LAKESIDE BOOK CO.. 0 Com’l Bank, Cleveland, 0. | 


Bradford Comfort 


UNLINED KID OXFORD FOR WOMEN. 
Sizes 23; to 8. Widths D, E and EE. 












A Very Easy Shoe for Tender 

Feet. Comfortable from } 

the o breaking } 

in required. Send for 

Free g of Shoes } 
or the cuss. A. _—. | 


Family. Sut, A. fe 














LIVING ADVERTISEMENT 
GLOW OF HEALTH SPEAKS FOR POSTUM. | 


It requires no scientific training to discover, 
whether coffee disagrees or not. 

Simply stop it for a time and use Postum in 
place of it, then note the beneficial effects. The 
truth will appear. 

“Six years ago I was in a very bad condition,” 
writes a Tennessee lady. “I suffered from indi- 
gestion, nervousness and insomnia. 

“TI was then an inveterate coffee drinker, but it 
was long before I could be persuaded that it was 
coffee that hurt me. Finally I decided to leave it 
off a few days and find out the truth. 

“The first morning I left off coffee I had a 
raging headache, so I decided I must have some- 
| thing to take the place of coffee.” (The headache 
| was caused by the reaction of the coffee drug— 
caffeine.) 

“Having heard of Postum through a friend who 
| used it, 1 bought a package and tried it. I did 
| not like it at first but after I learned how to make | 
| it right, according to directions on package, I 
would not change back to coffee for anything. | 

“When I began to use Postum I weighed only | 
117 Ibs. Now I weigh 170 and as I have not taken | 
any tonic in that time I can only attribute my | 
present good health to the use of Postum in place | 
of coffee. 

‘“My husband says I am a living advertisement 
for Postum.”’ 

Name given by the Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 





Regular Postum—must bé well boiled. 15¢ and | 
25e packages. 
instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 


spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 
The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 


Three Things to Remember 


JAP-ALA 


The Pachage 





The Maker 


—if you want to be 

sure your woodwork, 
floors, furniture, pic- 
ture frames and radi- 
ators will be easily 
and quickly restored. 
Scratches, discolora- 


\¥ 








tions and the old, 
worn look vanish 7 
when Jap-a-lac is J 
used, and the beauty hr 
of newness returns. n 
# sae 
You can only obtain e eal 
Jap-a-lac results Goes 


with Jap-a-lac, so 
be sure you get it. 








THE GLIDDEN VARNISH 








Duplex : 
Coaster Brake 


Going down hill your feet are at rest on 
the pedals—not forced to follow them 
around and around in a tiring grind. 
And the wheel is under your com- 
plete control at all times—in crowded 
streets—when coasting down the 
steepest hills. 
Sold and equipped by bicycle and hardware 
ealers everywhere. 
Write for new 1914 Catalog 

THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 

The American Hardware Corporation, Successors 
When ordering a new bicycle 
specify the Corbin 
Brake. 
215 HIGH 
STREET 

New 
Britain, 

nn. 




















The Baseball Goods 
that make you glad, 


glad you bought the real 
nota substitute. The 
D & M’s are developed from 
results obtained from the most 
strenuous tests that can be imag- 
ined, and we can safely claim that 
they will stand up and stand more 


Eubenaumbi.° 
Used by U. S. Army and ats 


See this trade-mark and insist on having it. 

We deliver by Parcel Post if your dealer 
hasn’t what you want, but ask him first. 

», Write Dept. C for Catalogue 

and Official Rule Books on 

Baseball and Tennis, Free. 


> THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
Plymouth, N. 








Get This 2 Passenger 
Roadster FREE 


To New Coey Students We 
Everybody has a 
chance to earn .a 


Coey Junior free 
je around 








pf $100to S400E 
mier Autoi ow 


rite now for full 


























F ear-frozen 


Throat 
A 


—all alone. 
Savage. 


which she can place, one to a trigger 


how it aims easy as pointing her finger; 
trigger pull ; 


Made in .32 caliber and .380 caliber. 


Makers of the Famous Savage Rifles. 
















NOISK—wide awake—dead of night 
She reaches for her ten-shot 
Now she is guarded—safe. 

The burglar hears a calm, confident voice, sees the 
glistening black barrel pointed straight as the finger of 
death. He knows she has at her finger tips ten shots, 


she wants them. He shakes with fear—he gets out. 


Some day—if you don’t get her a Savage—some day she 
will have to appeal to the burglar for mercy. You know what 
‘mercy’? from a depraved criminal means. 


how she can tell at a glance or a touch if it is loaded. The only 
automatic that guards her against the old excuse ‘‘ didn’t know it was loaded. ae | 
Show her that two extra shots in the Savage get her 25% more protection. 


Send to-day for free booklet, ‘‘If You 
Hear a Burglar’’—written by a famous detective. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 135 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York 
Write for Handsome Free Rifle Catalog. 


THE NEW SAVAGE AuTomaTIC 


COMPANY, ot A. sare SCHOOL OF MOTORING 
Quality Varnish Makers, 538 Coey Bidg. 1424-1426 Michigan Ave., Chicago, ll. 
10516 MADISON AVE., H.W. . 
CLEVELAND, OHIO STAMPS (Wikis thie G0 Paced Sine. 
AIMS EASY 
Not a Aa FORTIN 
YOUR FINGER 


pull, just where 


Get a Savage to-day. Show her 
how she can shoot once for each 
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INSECT TELEPATHY. 


T is probable that the first man who tried to tell 

his fellows of the antennz on the head of some 
insect that had attracted his attention called them 
“feelers,” as we do still. When an ant or cock- 
roach runs along the ground with those quivering 
threads held straight forward, and touches every 
object he meets, like a blind man with his cane, the 
idea of “feeling the way” is instantly suggested. 
Yet this is probably the least important use of these 
organs. The senses of smell and hearing also 
reside in the antenne. 


That the powers of antenne differ much among 
insects is clear from the great variety in their 
form. Some look perfectly smooth, and vary in 
length from short spikes to long whips, Even 
these may be fringed with a microscopic down 
finer than the finest cobweb, and apparently sen- 
sitive to impressions far too slight for us to 
perceive. Others have highly complicated forms 
—numerously branched all round, like a young 
pine, or flat and feathery, or thick and coiled, or 
club-shaped, or with the surface curiously sculp- 
tured, or studded with protuberances. 

All antennz are composed of segments like a 
jointed fishing rod, and male insects have more 
segments than female. All are hollow, and contain 
a nerve cable from the “brain,” whence fibrils 
reach the root of each branch or hair; and these 
often microscopic appendages are the real sense 
organs—the stem of the feeler is — the structure 
that supports them. The joints give flexibility, 
and enable an insect to learn the shape as well as 
the consistency of the article it touches, and also 
to hold the antennz in the best position to catch 
any odor or sound that the creature wishes to 
understand. 

Students of the behavior of ants believe that 
some of the segments bear a sense organ of 
smell that enables these insects to distinguish 
between odors in an astonishing way. Thus they 
not only know their own kind, and their nest 
mates from neighbors, but they recognize the dif- 
ferent classes and ages in the colony. 

uch delicate perception by means of the an- 
tennz of an odor, or of some chemical influence 
that we can only compare to an odor, will account, 
perhaps, for the ability of many insects to com- 
municate with one another at a distance. Male 
moths will discover the place where a female of 
their race has been experimentally hidden with a 
skill hard to explain. One Gory is that, when the 
mating season is at hand, the female moth pro- 
duces a chemical emanation that affects males 
within a considerable distance strongly. 

It is the opinion of most entomologists, however 
that the sense employed in this and other cases of 
seemin oy pe is that of hearing rather than 
of smell. It is noticeable that in almost all insects 
the antennz of the males are larger and more 
complex than those of the females. Those of our 
big silkworm moths are branched in the male like 
a fern leaf, while those of his mate are mere 
knobbed stems; and every branchlet of this “fern” 
is clothed with hairs invisible to our eyes, each 
reached by a nervelet that branches from the main 
cable within the antenna. 

That our ears cannot hear the sounds made bya 
moth (although in a few cases we can do s0) 
proves nothing, for there is a considerable range 
of sound waves in the air so high in pitch that 
even the keenest human ear is unable to catch 
and report them to the brain. On the outermos 
margin of our powers of hearing are certain animal 
noises, like the shrill cries of bats, and the fine, 
needle-sharp humming of minute flies that some 
persons cannot hear at all. Very likely the micro- 
—_ hairs on the antennz of such a fly vibrate 
with waves of a pitch far too high for us. There- 
fore the moths may sing Siren songs to which we 
are quite deaf. 

A plainer example is furnished by the mosqui- 
toes. Here the female, which does the biting and 
most if not all of the buzzing, has a thread of an 
antenna bearing a few whorls of short hairs only, 
while the male carries a pair of beautiful bushes, 
that spray out into hairs so fine that a stron 
microscope is required to perceive them. It is no 
easy to think of such an en as an ear; yet what 
could be better than this excessively delicate 
instrument to catch waves of sound in the air? 
Beside it, the drum and the inner parts of our ears 
seem coarse and clumsy. 

That the males are more highly endowed with 
these perceptive senses than the females seems due 
to the fact that it is their business to hunt for their 
mates of the other sex, who wait to be found, yet 
try to make their waiting place known. The more 
pean a male’s faculties and means for finding 
his waiting mate, the more likely he is to discover 
her ahead of a weaker brother, and so not only 
are the strongest parents “selected,” but the ten- 
dency to increased perfection in the perceptive 
faculty is strengthened. An eee point that 
experiment also brought out is that the male 
mosquito can probably hear little, if anything, 
except the buzzing of a gnat of his own species— 
that is, a suitable mate for him. He has ears 
only for her, and would seem, therefore, to be an 
ideal lover. ° 

*® 


IMPUDENT SMUGGLERS. 

E always picture pirates as bold, swaggering 

fellows, but the smuggler we are likely to 
think of as skulking or hiding about in terror of the 
law. It was not so, however,with the British smug- 
glers of the eighteenth century. Their effrontery 
was often amazing. In “King’s Cutters and 
Smugglers” Mr. E. K. Chatterton tells of a revenue 
cutter which, after giving chase to a smuggling 
vessel, came up to the latter. Shots were ex- 
changed, but the smuggler turned his swivel guns 
on the government craft with such hot effect 
that the revenue captain deemed it prudent to give 
up the fight and hurry away as fast as possible, 
after which the positions were reversed, and the 
smuggler actually chased the revenue cutter. 


During the year 1777, one of the English customs 
officials wrote sadly to the board that there was a 
large lugger off the coast, so well armed that 
she was greatly an overmatch for even two of the 
revenue cruisers. It seems almost ludicrous to 
read that a smuggling vessel once came into a bay, 
found a revenue cruiser lying ares d at anchor, 
and ordered the ,cruiser immediately to cut his 
cable and clear out; otherwise the smugglers 
promised to sink her. The revenue cutter’s com- 
mander did not cut his cable, but he actually had 
to get his anchor up pretty promptly, and clear 
out as he was told. 

The treasury books and papers for this period 
show similar cases. In July, 1743, some smugglers 
had seized the custom house boat at Dover, 
and cooliy employed her for their own purposes in 
running tea. The custom officers deemed matters 
to be in such a state that they begged for a man-of- 
war to be stationed on that coast to prevent 
smuggling. Similarly, in January, 1743, during 
a skirmish near Arundel between the preventive 
men assisted by some dragoons against a band of 
smugglers, the latter wounded three of the sol- 
diers, and carried off an officer and two other 
dragoons on board the smugglers’ cutter. At 
Folkestone about this time three men who were 
tryingto make an arrest were carried off by the 
smugglers, and the supervisor at Colchester was 
also carried off, but was released on promising not 
to mention the smugglers’ names. 








All the world’s best music 
is no farther from you 
than the Victrola 
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There are Victors and Victrolas 
in great variety of styles from $10 
to $200, and any Victor dealer 
in any city in the world will gladly 
demonstrate them to you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 


Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor 
Records and Victor Needles—the combination. 
There is no other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. 


The world’s best music, superbly rendered by the 
world’s greatest artists—Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, 
Paderewski, Kubelik, Mischa Elman, Sousa, Pryor, 
Victor Herbert, Harry Lauder, Christie MacDonald, 
and Blanche Ring are a few of the famous artists inti- 
mately associated with the Victrola. 


Its exquisite renditions are a source of cheerfulness 
and inspiration alike in the homes of wealth and promi- 
nence, in the homes of discriminat- 
ing music lovers, in the homes of 
thousands upon thousands who can 
hear the best music in no other way. 


Your home would be brighter 
under the charm of the Victrola’s 
beautiful music, and it will be a 
constant delight to every member 


Victrola XVI, $200 
Mahogany or oak 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 








both enjoy our stylish 


Pony Vehicles 
and Harness, 


A postal request 
will bring our cata- 
log, showing the 
greatest variety of 
pony runabouts, traps, governess carts, surreys, 
harness and saddles of latest designs. Write today. 


The Brown Carriage Co., 1604 Gest St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Delivered vou FREE 
on Approval and 30 days Trial 


pg 


The Kiddies and Grown-Ups 












SEND NO MONEY fiiiccsnecr%Reneor® 
Biepeien, Sivas and Sundries at prices so low they will 


ne: f 
lamps, sundries, etc. from our big 
. free. It contains “combination offers” 
your old bicycle like new at v. 
bicycle information. Send for it. 





rect to No one else can 
values and such 
ou cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 


offer suc 





terms. Y: 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 


mps | 333 Foreign Missionary stamps, only 7c. 100 for- 
. U. 


ie, \, 
. List free! I Buy Stamps. L. B. DOVER, St. Mo. 


*® eign, no 2 alike, 


Mexico, Japan, etc., 5c. 
. S. 30c. 1000 wt 


fine mixed, 2 


SS 108alldiff. ,Transvaal,Servia.Brazil.Peru,CapeG H, Mex. 
NS Natal, Java,etc.,and Album 6e. 1000 Pinely Mixed,20c.65 
SY diff U-S.,26¢.1000hingesBe. Agts.wtd.50%.ListFree. Ibuy 
ter stamps.C.Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante A ve.8t.Louis,Mo. 








When the Flies Come— 


Ten million familiesevery summer find 
comfort in freedom from flies through 
the use of Tanglefoot, the most effective 
fly destroyer yet devised. 


In 30 years nothing has proved so sure, 


so cleanly, so safe and easy to use. 


When a fly lights on Tanglefoot it is 


coated over with a varnish that destroys 
the germs as well as the fly. 


Don’t Risk 
Poisons 
do not kill the germs on the fly. Poisoned 


flies drop into your food, the baby’s milk 
or are ground into the carpets and rugs. 


Every summer many 
fatalities are reported 
from their use. Poisons 


Fly traps are so unsanitary and disgusting 


to care for, our grandmothers discarded 
them a generation ago. 


; Put a bit of fresh meat in 
Kills Fleas center of a sheetof Tangle- 


Too foot and place it under the 
bed. It will catch the fleas. 


AtAllGrocers T22giefoot contains 


° more sticky com- 
and Druggists pound; hence lasts 
longer than the no-name kinds sold 
merely as fly-paper or sticky fly-paper 
at the same price as Tanglefoot. Then 
why not get the best when it costs no 
more, except to remember to order 
TANGLEFOOT? 
MADE ONLY BY 


THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A little gasoline will quickly remove Tanglefoot 
from clothes or furniture. Qo 
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Cuts and Burns <:; 


y Tweed’s Liniment full strength, <e- 
sa germs, stops bleeciing, heals, kills pain. 





in the 


RADIO TELEGRAPHY 


Railroad and Gommnerdal. The oldest and largest s 
East. Classes ni 
Open all tans Write for catalogue. 


w forming at low rate of vaithon. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 18 Boylston St., Boston. 





“IS THERE A RIGHTEOUS GOD?” 


and other Unitarian Publications sent free t 
will write Miss L. C. Thacher, 69 Alleghany St., Rox 


— ag | 











RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets 


At Reasonable Cost. 
We make no c for cleaning. § 
Send old carpets b: _* ht. 7 pay 
freight one way. FR. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING co. 
lem, Mass. 
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“ Mansfield 

Agar 
Agar 

Wafers 


Japanese Drugless Laxative takes place 


of Drugs for Constipation. 


American people are slaves to pills and physic. 
It remained for the Japanese to first prove the 
merit of Agar Agar—asa drugless laxative. This 
product has been improved by putting it up ina 
palatable little wafer. The injury of continually 
taking laxative pills and medicines for consti- 
pation is well known to almost everyone—and 
now that this condition can be remedied by a 
drugless food wafer there is no further ——_ 


htly pill. Just a few Mansfield A: 
‘ers with your meal are enough. 
dren especially are ed 


for the ni 
Agar 


taking 
or by mail the same price. 


MANSFIELD LABORATORIES, Inc., Mansfield, Mass. 


this way ae 
A ieative. 25 cents a box at dregeiets 

















A Body Builder. 






food value. 


Forster’s 


delicious flavor. 
It should be on 


fare. 
Fee & the ound al good If your , rgd 
iP. 
Sein othglas eee ought to. 
A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 


Pure peanut 
butter has a big 


is pure, and is of 


your daily bill of 


doesn’t sell it, he 
























For Health 4 


and economy use l 
this clean, soft, —4 
itary toilet 

served one s' oat: at 
a time, avoiding all 
litter and waste. 


“Handifold” 


Toilet Paper 
made from fresh, new, 
clean paper stock—no 

waste paper or any germ 
a materials enter 


Handifeld Toilet ies Co. 
Leominster, 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co. 





Three 
Packages 



















25c. 


Parcel Post 


and nickeled hanger 

























Dont 
int [hem 
Let's Buy 
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ROOFING 
It Needs No Painting 


HE heavy winds and rains 

that tax ordinary ready roofing 

to capacity have no effect on 
Amatite. With its heavy pitch and 
felt body and mineral surface 
Amatite can weather the most vio- 
lent storms. 

It never needs painting. 

With its low first cost and saving 
in paint, it is the most economical 
ready roofing on the market. 

Sample free on request. 


BARRETT MFG. COMPANY 
New York a 7 Petedsiphte Boston 


St. Louis 
Pittsburgh on Cincinnati 
Seattle “3 er aed 

















POET AND LIGHTHOUSE. 


HE lighthouse and the warning fog bell 

have long afforded favorite similes to 

poets; nor have they failed to accord 
occasional celebration in verse to especial bells 
and beacons. Celia Thaxter has made the 
Isles of Shoals light familiar to thousands who 
never saw its winking star of white and crim- 
son; the ‘‘Lighthouse’’ of Longfellow’s well- 
known poem is that on Minot’s Ledge; Jean 
Ingelow, in her fine ballad of ‘‘Winstanley,’’ 
has told the story of the first Eddystone Light- 
house, and Robert Southey, in his ‘‘ Inchcape 
Rock,’’ that of the pirate-ruined bell buoy 
that preceded the present Bell Rock light. 


Latest of all, and with a grace equal to any, 
and a feeling far deeper, comes Robert Louis 
| Stevenson, poet son of that famous race of 
lighthouse engineers who built the Bell Rock, 
Skerryvore, and Dhu Heartach lighthouses— 
builders, indeed, through more than a century 
of the most Saree, ifficult, and memorable 
structures erected to guard the wild and rocky 
coast of Scotland. For a very brief time, in 
his early 7. before his career had shay 
itself, the beloved ‘‘R. L. S.’’ himself worked 
in his father’s office; and only the other day, 


came to light, entirely in his handwriting, 
wit copious annotations in that of his father. 
It is a detailed history of the building of the 
Dhu Heartach lighthouse. Doubtless it was 
written merely as an office task ; but Stevenson 
could never have written the narrative of so 
fine a struggle between man and nature—even 
had his own father not been concerned—with- 
out putting his heart in his work. 
The Dhu. Heartach lighthouse stands 
perched on a great sloping rock, surrounded by 
Satromnel y deep water, with no gradual shoaling 
off ; so that in time of tem the a rollers 
of the Atlantic, with a ‘‘fetch’’ of full three 
thousand miles, sweep over it with appalling 
force, and hurl great masses of water to the 
very crest of the 107-foot tower. Even in calm 
weather, there is usually an encircling barrier 
of ugly ‘surf. At one time during the early 
construction, a sudden change of weather 
caught the superintendent and thirteen men 
on the rock, in their temporary iron barrack, 
= held them storm-bound for five desperate 
= The building shook and groaned; all 
lying parts were swept away; again and 
cone the men were plunged in darkness, as 
masses of water rushed entirely over i = 
though the roof was seventy-seven feet a 
high-water mark. 
misadventure occurred through the 
men’s disobedience in lingering | a day later in 
the autumn than the engineer’s orders pre- 
scribed. During the five — Thomas Steven- 
son the floor of his office by day, and of 
his home by night; but when the men at 
length were rescued, j oy was by no means the 
first feeling he manifested. David Stevenson 
told Mr. Frederick A. Talbot, who a told 
the story in his recent interesting 
‘*Lightships and Lighthouses,’’ that he boot 
not know which had been the worst: Thomas 
paceneneng s distracted wanderings during the 
ay or the terrific expression of pent-up 
with which he greeted the Glnguent 
= Ad aby 
e pride of race in ‘‘R. L. S.’’ was deep- 
seated, but of the sort that induces neither 
arrogance nor personal vanity, but a noble 
humility. After the lines in his poem, ‘‘To 
My Father,’’ which depict the waety fleets, 
safety by the 


homeward bound, beaconed 7 
guardian lights, he breaks fort 
These are thy works, O father, a thy crown; 
Whether on high the air be pure, they shine 
Along the yellowing sunset, and all night 
Among the unnumbered stars of God they shine ; 
Or whether fogs arise, and far and wide 
The low sea level drown—each finds a tongue 
And all night long the tolling bell resounds ; 
So shine, so toll, till night be overpast, 
Till the stars vanish, till the sun return 
And in the haven rides the fleet secure. . . . 
This hast thou done, and I—can I be base? 
1 must arise, O father, and to port 
Some lost, complaining seaman pilot home. 


os 
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EARTHWORMS IN RAINY WEATHER. 


HE habit that earthworms seem to have 
T of leaving their burrows and ‘‘going out 

in the rain,’’ at first suggests the possi- 
bility of their liking to do it. The fact that 
many lose their lives on impenetrable brick or 
cement walks shows that there is a peril in the 
habit that only a sportsmanlike creature could 
be expected to face. As a matter of fact the 
earthworm leaves its burrow because it must. 


The burrows of earthworms 5~ extend as 
far as four feet into the earth, but as a rule 
they extend no farther than the depth of the 
black or humus layer. In the humus they 
obtain their food by ns soil as they 
burrow along, and d ing from it yt 
tially decayed bits of leaves, sticks, and so 
forth. Here and there the burrows connect 
with the surface, for the animals come u 
usually at night, and deposit the lumpy lit e 
masses of undigested soil material t are 
common sights on lawns or in pastures. 

During a rain the burrows of the earthworm 
quickly become filled with water, but as long 
as the soil round the burrow takes up the 
water the little creature is content. en, 
however, the soil is saturated with water, the 
air contained in the water in the burrow is 
soon used up by the earthworm’s breathing 
organ, the skin. There is no reason for sup- 
posing that the earthworm deliberately makes 
a choice between suffocation at home and pos- 
sible extermination by larger animals above. 
It simply acts on the stimulus brought about 
by lack of oxygen, and crawls upward to the 
air; doubtless most of the worms find their 

— back by new holes, which they can easily 
make for themselves when the rain is over. 





* = a sale in London, a long manuv- | 





rovals at 50% discount. Premiums. 
Co., Box 1084, Pittsfield, Mass. 


STAMPS sezcenice’ 








Williams’ Outing Shoe 


For Boys, Youths and Men 


Well-made, comfortable, durable 
shoe for every-day wear. 
leather, full elk soles. 
The most wear for the price 
of any shoe you ever 
bought. 
YOUTHS’ 8% to 1344, $1.75. 

BOYS’ 1 to 5%, $2. MEN’S 6 to 1i, $2.50. 

Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t them, send 
size and price and we'll sell you direct from 
factory—Parcel Post. 


A. A. WILLIAMS SHOE CO., Holliston, Mass. 
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“Webco” Red Gedar Shingles | 


Made from the big red cedar trees of Wash- 
ington. Every shingle user knows the value 
of a shingle made of the trees and 
its superiority over a sapling-growth shingle. 
Webco RED CEDAR SHINGLES will 

er than the nails with which they are 
applied. Other kinds of shingles $2.25 per 
thousand and up. 

Are you going to build_or repair? Get our 
big 148 page Whol es on 
lumber and building material of all kinds. 
Everything with which to build a home from 
cellar to attic. Tells you how you can save 
from to 30% on building materials, 
roofing, shingles, hardwood flooring, etc. A 
comprehensive book about building materials 
that everyone should consult before starting 
to build or repair. Send for it to-day. 


Webber Lumber & Supply Co. 


400 Summer Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


“Roof Scak? 


TRACE-MARK REGISTERED 


The Celebrated Roof Paint 
Rook Seak stops leaks and ab- 


solutely prevents rust, decay or warp- 
ing. Is not affected by heat, brine, cold 
or acid. Does not crack in winter or 
soften in summer. Highly fireproof. 


SROOF Seak is a rubber-like liquid 
cement that affords the utmost protection, can 
be easily applied to any roof and is the best 
investment the owner of any néw or old roof 
can make. 


Soot Seak, will add life and 


beauty to any roof and is also full protection | 
for wood, iron and concrete work. Excellent | 
for boats, cisterns, silos, floors and interior 
decorating where dark rich colors are desired. 

Ask your architect to tell you all about it. 
Roof Leak is described in Sweets Catalogue. 

If interested we will gladly send a full half pint prepaid to 
your door by parcel post—choice of Black, Maroon, Tuscan Red, 
Olive or Moss Green. This sample will enable you to make 
a thoroughly practical test and will be sent together with book- 
let and color card upon receipt of ten cents, coin or stamps. 
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ALASKA 


FREEZER 


( With the Aerating Spoon Dasher ) 


» teed have never forgotten the 
opening of the freezer when 

you were a youngster and the 

happiness of the “first” taste. 


Ice cream has been greatly improved 
since then by the invention of the aerat- 
ing spoon dasher, used exclusively in 
the ALASKA FREEZER. It whips air 
into the cream, making it light, smooth 
and velvety. The aerating spoon dasher 
and our tall cans lessen the time of 
freezing to a short three minutes and 
economize on ice and salt. Gears are 
covered —no chance of pinching the 
fingers. Ice guard prevents ice and salt 
from getting into the can. 

If your dealer does not have ALASKA 


PREEZERS write us and we will give 
you the name of one who does. 


ea 


We would be pleased to send you our new 
| book, “Good News For Ice Cream Lov- 
ers,” containing recipes for combination 
frozen deli e creams and 
the famous French (sour cream) trick. 
Send for it to-day. It’s free for the asking. 


The Alaska Freezer Co. 
551 Lincoln Avenue 
Winchendon, Mass. 
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SESS Ill BEETS 








SATIN 


STOVE 


j 








Liqui 





Absolutely safe to use. 
Cannot burn or explode. 


One application turns 
red stove lids a bril- 
liant black. 

You cannot understand 
it till you try it. Use with 
either cloth or brush, It's 
truly a wonderful polish. 


Screw Top Cans 15e. 


N Gre 














73 8. Kolmer Avenue Chicago Don't wait another day, but try Satin Gloss, 
76 Washington Avenue Brooklyn the improved sve polish. Learn oe qoevat 
of the “ beautiful stove.'’ Ask your dealer. 
The Watson-Hallett Co. SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 
80 Oliver Street, Boston, N. E. Distributors 
THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY ONE ySeD AND ENDORSen 
BRAND IN THE UNITED SITES. MORE CHEMISTS 





FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


“THE BEST BY EVERY TES 
AT YOUR GROCER’S, IOS anno 25¢ 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

THAN ANY OTHER 

EXTRACTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


FO 
FLAVORING PURPOSES 
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Attractive Offers for New Subscriptions \ 








Wrist Watch. 


RIST Watches have become very popu- 
Wit with women and girls because they 
are so practical and convenient for 

every-day wear. Not only are they used by 
those of an athletic taste, for such games as 
golf and tennis, but they are equally useful 
for shopping or traveling. Our cut shows a 
leather bracelet, conforming to the wrist, the 
most satisfactory and practical for the pur- 
pose. The Watch offered has a lever move- 
ment, enameled dial, stem set, and every part 
absolutely we ye The Wrist Watch 





given to for two 
new solicited oy subscriptions, or for one 
new solicited te su i and 75 cents 
extra, or sold for $2.00. In either case, we 


deliver by parcel post anywhere in the United 
tates. 


yearly subscri 
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solicited Youth’s Co: 
deliver by parcel post anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON apetanings snp 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
a= SOE SESS SESE 





American Pedometer. 


PON well-kept turnpikes, where the milestones are regular. it isa comparatively easy matter 
to keep track of the distance walked; but where the tramping is done along city streets or in 
country by-lanes, the pedestrian has no means of totaling the miles he has covered. 

difficulty has been overcome by the use of the American Pedometer. 
the size of an ordinary watch, which it very much resembles. 
pocket or attached to a belt, and it carefully and methodically ticks off and registers every mile or 
fraction of a mile walked, up to one hundred. Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 

The mpanion, or sold for $1.00. 


This 
It is a well-made instrument, 
It is carried like a watch in the vest 


In either case, we 
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Two Complete Ranges in the Space of One. 
For burning Coal, Wood or Gas. 








Glenwood Ranges 


A Brand-New Cooking Machine. 


4. 













The Modern Glenwood Three Fuel. 


It’s just the range for your new home— 


Handsome—Convenient—Mechanically Right. Smooth 
Cast. Colonial Design. Plain Mission Finish, Compact 
Structure. A Room Saver—Like The Upright Piano. 
Every Essential Refined and Improved Upon. 


Two main ovens below—one heated by coal and the other by gas, 
- ig on the same level. Three auxiliary ovens above—two gas heat- 

, one for gene baking, one for broiling and one for keeping the 
fond hot and warming plates. 


Five cooking burners in gas range top, three ordinary, one giant and 
one simmering burner. The fire box is arranged for burning either 
coal or wood and is provided with a powerful water front for heat- 


‘ ing the kitchen boiler. 


If a large amount of baking is required, the coal and gas ovens can 
be operated at the same time. It is the most wonderful cooking and 
baking machine ever devised to make housekeeping drudgeless. 


Write for free booklet 77 that tells all about it. 
If interested in a separate Gas Range write for booklet 78. 


“Make Cooking Easy’ 


Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Glenwood 
Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges, Parlor Stoves, Furnaces, Steam and Water Boilers. 





Display the Official 
Flag 


On July 4, 1912, two new 
stars were added to our na- 
tional emblem, representing 
the admission into the Union 
of the 47th and 48th states, 
New Mexico and Arizona. 
The Flag with 48 Stars is 
therefore now the Official Flag 
of the United States. 


Citizens, public schools, and 
institutions throughout the 
country should secure the 
new Flag and display it on 
every Flag Day 


For this purpose we offer a selected list of the 
most desirable sizes at popular prices 


Standard Wool Bunting Flags 


5x3 feet, $1.60 6x4 feet, $2.25 9x6 feet, $4.25 
saehieal feet, $6.75 15x9 feet, $9.50 16x8 feet, $9.25 
20x 10 feet, $13.50 


The above prices include FREE DELIVERY anywhere in the United States 





The Official Flag with 48 Stars 


These Flags are made of the best material, thoroughly sewed. 
Every Flag has 48 stars. The arrangement of the stars and the 
quality of bunting conform to government regulations. 


Cotton Bunting Flags 
5 x 3 feet, 70 cents 6x4 feet, 90 cents 8x5 feet, $1.50 
The above prices include FREE DELIVERY anywhere in the United States 


These are guaranteed fast color, and with the exception of the 
material, the Flag conforms to standard regulations. 
We do not sell flagpoles on account of heavy transportation expense. 


Address orders and make remittances payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY ..-. Boston, Massachusetts 
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FLOUR 


-Knows the secret of perfect bread-making. 
She knows that all her experience and skill ¢ 
and care would not produce the same 
bread from other flour, because 
Daniel Webster Flour is from a 
special blending of the finest 
wheats and special milling. It is 
these points that appeal to the 
woman who knows this flour 
to be “Better than the Best’’ 
to be found elsewhere. 


OUR GUARANTEE. 


If this flour fails to make the best 
bread you have ever baked—after 
using one bag or barrel—the 
price will be refunded. 


Insist upon “Daniel Webster.” 
Take no other. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minnesota. 
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